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THE  ANCIENTS. 

S  K  M  I  R  A  M  I  B  . 

Sehiramis,  Queen  of  Assyria,  is  the  first 
female  sovereieu  upon  record  who  ever  held 
undivided  em|nre.  All  tlie  accounts  which 
have  come  down  to  us  concerning  this  cel¬ 
ebrated  queen  are  mixed  up  with  so  much 
e.xaggeration,  absurdity,  and  mythological 
fiction,  that  she  may  be  considered  partly  a 
fabulous  and  partly  an  historical  personage. 
As  beheld  through  the  long  iajtse  of  ages, 
and  in  the  dim  distance  of  primeval  time, 
with  ail  her  gorgeous  and  Baliylonish  asso¬ 
ciations  around  her,  Seiiiiramis  appears  to 
our  fancy  rather  as  a  colossal  emblem  of  fe¬ 
male  sovereignty  overshadowing  the  East 
than  as  a  real  and  distinct  individual ;  yet, 
that  such  a  woman  did  once  exist  is  more 
than  probable,  and  her  name  has  lieen  repeat¬ 
ed  from  age  to  age,  till  it  has  become  so  illus¬ 
trious,  and  her  exploits  and  character  so  fre¬ 
quently  alluded  to  in  historj ,  in  iioetry,  and 
in  the  arts,  that  it  is  obviously  necessary  to 
lie  acquainted  with  the  traditions  res|»ecting 
her;  though  quite  unnecessju-y  to  give  im¬ 
plicit  credit  to  the  relation  of  events  resting 
on  such  vague,  remote,  and  doubtful  testi¬ 
mony,  that,  if  it  lie  difHciilt  to  believe,  it  is 
impossible  to  confute  them.  The  time  at 
which  Semirarnis  lived  is  a  matter  of  dis¬ 
pute;  ami  the  authorities  vary  so  extrava¬ 
gantly  that  We  are  tempted  to  exclaim,  with 
llryant,  ‘  What  credit  can  possibly  Ikj  given 
to  the  history  of  a  person,  the  jjeriod  of  w  hose 
existence  cannot  lie  ascertained  within  1500 
years?’  Yet,  so  universal  a  celebrity  must 
surely  have  had  some  foundation  in  truth. 

Accordingto  Rollin,  Semiramis  flourished 
almut  1050  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
that  is,  elxnit  4(X)  years  after  the  Flooil.  aiid 
nearly  about  the  time  of  Abraham.  Other 
chronologists,  with  far  more  probability,  place 
her  reign  aliout  000  years  later ;  thus  making 
her  nearly  contemporary  with  Gideon,  Judge 
of  Israel,  and  Theseus,  King  of  Athens. 

She  was  liorn  at  Ascalou,  in  Syria,  and 
was  the  w  ife  of  Menone.s,  one  of  the  generals 
of  NiniLS.  King  of  Assyria.  At  the  siege  of 
Hactria,  whither  she  accompanied  her  hus¬ 
band,  she  distinguished  herself  by  her  pru¬ 
dence  and  courage,  and  through  her  sagacity 
the  city  was  at  length  taken,  after  a  protract¬ 
ed  siege.  She  discovered  a  weak  part  in  the 
fortifications,  and  led  some  soldiers  up  a  l*y- 
jmth  by  night,  by  which  means  the  walls 
w'ere  scaled,  and  the  city  entered.  Nimis, 
struck  with  her  wisdom  and  her  charms,  en¬ 
treated  her  husliand  to  resign  Semiramis  to 
him,  offering  his  daughter,  the  Princess  So- 
sana,  in  exchange,  and  threatening  to  jiiit  out 
the  eyes  of  the  husband  if  he  refiised.  Me- 
nones,8eeing  the  kingresolved  on  his  purpose, 
and  the  lady  in  all  probability  nothing  loath, 
and  unable  to  determine  lietween  the  alter¬ 
natives  presented  to  him — the  loss  of  his  eyes, 
or  the  loss  of  his  wife, — hung  himself  in  a  fit 
of  jealousy  and  despair,  and  Ninus  immedi¬ 
ately  afterward  married  his  widow.  Semi¬ 
ramis  became  the  mother  of  a  son  named 
Ninias,  and  the  king,  dying  soon  aftei-ward, 
bequeathed  to  her  the  government  of  his  em- 

fiire  during  the  minority  of  his  son.  We 
lave  another  version  of  this  part  of  the  story 
of  Semiramis,  which  has’afforded  a  fine  sub¬ 
ject  for  poets  and  satirists.  It  is  recorded  that 
Ninns,  in  the  extravagance  of  his  dotage, 
granted  to  his  young  and  lieautiful  (jueen  the 
alisolute  sovereignty  of  his  emjiire  for  a  sin¬ 
gle  day.  Re  seated  her  on  his  regal  tlirone, 
placed  his  signet  on  her  finger,  commanded 
the  officers  of  state  and  courtiers  to  do  her 
homage,  himself  setting  the  first  example, 
and  her  decrees  during  that  brief  space  of 
time  were  to  lie  considered  alisolute  and  ir- 
revoeahle.  Semiramis,  with  equal  subtlety 
and  audacity,  instantly  took  advantage  of  her 
delegated  iK)W’er,and  ordered  her  husliandto 
be  first  Imprisoned,  and  then  strangled, — a 
punishment  which  his  folly  would  al¬ 
most  have  deserved  from  any  other 
hand.  She  declared  herself  his  successor, 
and  contrived  to  retain  the  siqireme  power 
during  tlie  remainder  of  her  life.  She  was 
twenty  years  of  age  when  she  assumed  the 
reins  of  empire,  and  resolved  to  immortali/e 
her  name  by  magnificent  monuments  and 
mighty  enterprises.  She  is  said  to  have  found¬ 


ed  the  city  of  Babylon,  or  at  least  to  have  mis,  demanding  who  and  what  she  was?  and  emy,  who  being  a  mere  boy,  could  only  con- 
adorned  it  with  such  prodigious  and  splendid  why,  without  any  provocation,  site  was  come  trilnite  his  name  to  the  joint  sovereignty. — 
works,  that  they  ranked  among  the  wonders  to  invade  his  dominions?  To  these  very  This  mature  statesman  ard  warrior,  who  had 
of  the  world.  When  we  read  tlie  accounts  reasonable  inquiries  the  Assyrian  queen  almost  forgot  ambition  for  love,  at  length  twa 
of  the  *  Great  Babylon,’  of  its  walls  and  bra-  luiughtily  replied,  ‘  Go  to  your  king,  and  tell  himself  from  Cleopatra,  '  'bo  bad  borne  him 
zen  gates,  its  temples,  bridges,  and  hanging  him  I  will  myself  inform  him  who  I  am,  a  son,  named  Cflesarion,  and  followed  his  &ta 
gardens,  we  should  tie  inclined  to  treat  tlie  and  why  I  am  come  hither.’  Then,  rushing  at  Rome.  After  his  ik'ptMture^  CleopcLtra 
whole  as  a  iiiagnilicent  fiction  of  poetry,  if  onwards  at  the  head  of  her  swarming  hattal-  reigned  unmolested,  and  when  her  husband 
the  stufiendous  monuments  of  human  art  and  ions,  she  pass(‘d  the  river  Indus  in  spite  of  all  and  brother  had  reacheil  his  fourteenth  year, 
labor  still  remaining  in  India  and  I'pjK-r  opposition,  and  advanced  far  into  the  coun-  the  age  of  mjyority,  she  poisoned  him,  and 
Egypt  did  not  render  credible  the  most  ex-  try,  the  people  flying  liefore  her  unresisting,  thenceforth  reigned  sole  gjvereign  of  the 
travagant  of  these  dt'seriptions,  and  prove  on  and  apparently  vanquished.  But  having  tli us  Egyptian  throne.  She  dispUved  her  regard 
what  a  gigantic  scale  the  ancients  worked  liir  insidiously- led  her  on  till  she  was  suijounded  for  the  memory  of  Caviar,  by  refusing  to 
immortality.  VV'e  are  also  told  that  among  by  hostile  lands,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  as-  join  the  party  of  the  assassins,  though  threat-* 
the  edifices  erected  by  her  was  a  mausoleum  sistance  from  her  own  dominions,  tlie  Indian  ened  by  Cassius ;  Mid  she  sailed  With  a  fleet 
to  the  memory  of  tlie  kina,  her  husband,  ad-  monarch  suddenly  attacked  her,  overwhelm-  to  the  assistance  of  the  triumvirit  but  waa 
joing  the  great  Tower  of  Babel,  and  adorned  ed  her  mock  elephants  by  the  power  and  obliged  by  a  storm  to  return  to  Egypt  After 
with  statues  of  mas.sive  gold.  When  Semi-  weight  of  his  real  ones,  and  completely  rout-  the  battle  of  Philippq  Antony  visited  Asa^ 
ramis  had  completed  the  adornment  of  her  ed  her  troojis,  who  fled  in  all  directions. —  in  order  to  pillage  and  settle  that  wealthy 
capital  liy  the  most  wonderful  work.s  of  art.  The  queen  herself  was  wounded,  and  only  province.  On  the  pretext  that  Cleopatra,  or 
she  undertook  a  jirogress  through  her  vast  saved  by  the  swiftness  of  her  .Vrabian  steed,  some  of  her  con.inauders,  had  ftiniished 
empire,  and  everywhere  left  behind  her  glo-  which  bore  her  across  the  Indus;  and  slie  Cassius  with  some  supplies^  he  summoned 
rious  memorials  of  her  power  and  her  betiev-  returned  to  her  kingdom  w  ith  scarce  a  third  her  to.  appear  before  hiwij  at  Tarsus,  in  CU-* 
oleiice.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  article  of  of  her  vast  army.  We  are  not  infbnned  icia.  Cleo|)atra  prepared  for  the  interview 
faith  among  all  the  writers  of  antiquity,  that  whether  the  disasters  of  tliis  war  cured  Se-  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  character  of  tbo 
Assyria  had  never  been  so  great  and  so  pros-  rniraiiiis  of  her  jmssion  for  military  glory  ;  conqueror,  and  to  the  state  of  a  young  ood 
[lerous  as  under  the  dominion  of  this  extra-  and  ail  the  researches  of  antiquarians  have  beautiful  eastern  queen.  Laden  with  moneys 
onliiiary  woman.  She  built  enormous  aque-  not  enabled  us  to  distinguish  the  vague  and  and  magnificent  presents  of  all  descriptiona, 
ducts,  connected  the  various  cities  hy  roads  poetical  from  the  true,  or  at  least  the  prob-  she  sailed  with  her  fleet  to  the  mouth  of  the 
and  causew  ays,  in  the  construction  of  w  hich  able  events  in  the  remainder  of  her  story. —  Cyduus  ;  and  her  voyage  along  that  river 
she  levelled  hills  and  filled  up  valleys;  and  We  have  no  account  of  the  state  of  manners  has  furnished  a  subject  for  the  most  florid 
she  was  careful,  like  the  im()erial  coiujueror  and  morals  during  her  reign,  and  of  the  pro-  descriptions  of  poets  and  historians.  The 
of  modern  times,  to  iusciil)e  her  name  and  gress  of  civilization  we  can  only  judge  by  following  is  Shakspeare’a  description  of  it, 
the  praises  of  her  own  munificence  on  all  the  great  works  im|)uted  to  her.  Among  the  imitated  from  Plutarch :  * 

tliese  monuiueiits  of  her  greatness.  In  one  various  accounts  of  her  death  the  following  t..  .  .  .  ■  i-.  .  u.j  .u 

of  these  inscriptions  she  givi  s  her  own  ge-  i.s  the  most  prolwble An  oracle  had  foretold  on  the  waves ;  the  poop  was  beaten  gold ; 

nealogy,  in  a  long  list  of  celestial  progenitors ;  that  Semiramis  should  reign  until  her  son  Purple  the  sails,  and  s«  periumed,  that 

which  shows  that,  like  some  other  nionarchs  Ninias  conspired  against  her;  and  after  her  Thewinds  were  love-sick  wuh  them;  the  oareWBr# 

of  the  anthiue  time,  she  had  the  weakness  to  r*;turn  from  her  Indian  ex|>edition  she  dis-  .  ,  .  .  , 

disow  n  her  plelK'ian  origin,  and  w  ished  to  covered  that  Ninias  had  been  plotting  her  ic  to  t  e  tmie  o 

lay  claim  to  a  divine  and  fictitious  parentage,  destruction.  She  immediately  called  to  mind  p  beggar'd  all  description  j  she  did  h«  ’ 

‘  .My  father  was  J.ipiter  Belus;  tlie  words  of  the  oracle,  and,  witliout  attempt-  In  ber^pavilion,  cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue - 

.Mv  grandfather.  Baby  Ionian  Saturn ;  iiig  to  resist  his  designs,  abdicated  the  tlirone  — - - - - “Gn  Aach  side  b«r 

My  great-grandfaiher,  Eihiopian  Saturn ;  o^ce,  and  retired  from  the  world  ;  or,  ac-  P^'‘y  dimpled  boys,  like  srdling  Cupidg, 

My  tfreai-ffraniifathur  t;  tainer,  Lffvpuan  balurn;  _  i:  ’  ,  *1 _ v.,.  With  divers  color  d  fa.ns,  whose  Wind  did  leetti 

And  mv  grcai-grandfaiher’.>i  grandfather,  Cording  to  others,  she  WM  pul  to  death  by  To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  whief  they  did 

■  Phienix  Coelus  Ogyges.’  her  SOU,  after  a  reign  of  forty-two  years. —  - - - - At  the  helm 


-My  grandfather,  Babvionian  Saturn  ; 

My  great-grandfather,  Eihiopian  Saturn; 

My  great-grandfather’s  father,  Egyptian  Saturn; 
.4nd  my  grcai-grandfaiher’.>i  grandfather, 
Phienix  Coelus  Ogyges.’ 


1  1*  1  The  Assyrians  paid  her  divine  honors  under 

After  reading  this  h.gh-soundingcatalopte  ^  ‘j 

of  grandfathers  and  great-gramlfathers,  .  is  Semiramis  has  l>een  re- 

aiiiuniii£  to  recollect  that  beniirailllS  lias  left  »  ,  _  ni  iir 

posterity  ill  some  doubt  whether  she  herself  ^  °  ^ 


In  her  private  life,  Semiramis  has  Iteen  re- 


posterity  in  some  doubt  whether  she  herself 
ever  had  a  real  existence,  and  may  not  be. 


are  told  that  she  had  a  succession  of  lovers. 


The  barge  she  sal  in,  like  a  burnish’d  throne 
Burnt  on  the  waves ;  the  poop  was  beaten  gold ; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  periumed,  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  them ;  the  oart  w«r4 
silver. 

Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke  * 

■  ■■  - . . .  <  For  hef  own  jwrson, 

It  beggar'd  all  description  ;  she  did  he 
In  her  pavilion,  cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue 

— - - - - -.———On  iach  side  bor 

Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  srnling  Cupidt, 
With  (livers  color’d  fa.ns,  whose  Wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool. 

'  '  ■  At  the  helm 

A  seeming  Mermaid  steers  ;  Uio  silver  tackleo 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-topI  hands, 
That  ytifely  frame  the  office.  From  the  barge 
A  strong  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.  The  city  nist 
Her  people  out  upon  her;  ami  Antony 
Enthron’d  i’  ibe  mafket-place,  did  sit  alone. 

The  consequence  of  this  studied  and  VO- 


iiihahilanl'..  I  rnised  impregnable  towers  ;  I  eori- 
slriu  ted  paved  roads  in  ways  hitherto  untrodden  but 
by  the  beasts  of  the  forest;  and  in  the  midst  of  these 
m'glity  works  I  found  lime  for  pleasure  and  for  friend¬ 
ship.’ 


CLEOFATRA. 


A  11  •  •  ^  f  who  were  devoted  one  after  another  to  death;  Enthron  d  i’ the  mafket-place,  did  sit  alona. 

after  all,  a.s  imaginary  a  tH'rsonage  as  any  of  _  i  u  .  i  .1 

,  .  and  that  her  son  slew  her,  at  length,  as  the  ^ 

®  1  pruiig  ance  ors-  only  means  of  avoiding  even  a  worse  crime.  The  consequence  of  this  studied  and  VO- 

There  is  another  of  the  inscriptions  of  Se-  'These  accounts  are  rejected  by  other  an-  hiptuous  presentation,  was  such  as  she  ex* 
miruirtls,  which  is  in  a  much  finer  spirit:  thors  as  fabulous.  It  appears,  however,  that  peeted.  Antony  Itecame  her  captive,  and 

‘  Nature  bestowed  on  me  the  form  of  a  woman  ;  my  among  the  magnificent  works  and  great  impression  she  made  by  her  elegance 
actions  have  surpassed  ihose  of  the  most  valiant  of  achievements  imputed  to  Semiramis,  no  one  nnd  splendor,  she  secured  and  improved  hy 
men.  I  ruled  the  empire  of  Ninus,  which  siroiclied  virtue,  no  trait  of  feminine  feeling,  lias  been  ‘he  durable  charms  of  her  soejety.  ‘HeV 

eastward  as  far  as  the  river  Hvhanani,  southward  to  „>porded  bv  historians  to  redeem  the  Dortrait  beauty,  says  Plutarch,  ‘  was  neither  frans- 
ibe  land  of  inrense  and  ol  myrrh,  and  northward  to  n  cornen  oy  nihionnns  to  reneem  me  ponraii  j/’  /  i  l.  .  1  •  j 

the  couiiiry  of  the  Scythians  and  the  Sogdiatis.  Be-  of  this  F^astem  conqueress,  who  founded  cit-  Cendant  nor  beyond  ov  airy,  but  it  derived 
lore  me  no  .4s.syrlaii  had  seen  the  great  sea.  I  beheld  ies  and  turned  the  course  of  rivers,  from  'Ctee  from  her  wit,  and  from  a  fascitiatiiig 
with  inv  own  eyes  four  seas,  and  iTieir  shores  acknow-  those  atrocious  features,  which  Stamp  her  in  tnfittner,  which  was  abiolutely  irresistible, 

ourimaginationsasthe'rincestuousbeldame,’  Her  voice  was  delightfully  melodious,  and 
fertiliUl.miils  That  had  been  before  harrei’i‘audwiihou°  ‘be  ‘homicide  and  husband-killer,’  of  the  was  capable  of  all  the  variety  of  modulanon 
iiihabttaiiN.  I  raised  impre?nah|p  towers;  I  con-  [K)ets. — [fhTftt/j/  Jjibra/y,  belonging  to  a  musical  iiistrunieDh  She 

strm  led  paved  roads  in  wavs  hitherto  unirmlden  but  .  s|)oke  most  languages^  and  seldom  employed 

by  the  beasts  of  the  forest;' and  in  the  midst  of  these  an  interpreter  in  her  answers  to  foreign  aa^ 

mghty  works  I  found  lime  for  pleasure  and  for  friend-  cleofatra.  btissadors.  She  herself  gave  audience  to 

CLEOPATRA,a  very  celebrated  Woman,  M'as  the  Ethiopians,  the  Troglodytes,  the  Ha- 
We  are  told  th.nt  Seniirainis  was  extremely  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  king  brews,  Arabians,  Syrians,  Medes,  and  Par-* 
active  and  vigilant  in  the  adiniriistration  of  of  Egypt.  On  his  death,  B.  C.  51,  he  left  thians.  She  could  converse  on  all  topica, 

her  affairs.  One  morning,  as  she  was  dre.s.s-  his  cn,wn  to  her,  then  only  seventeen  years  grave  and  gay,  and  could  put  on  any  humof, 

ing,  iuformatioH  was  brought  to  her  that  a  old,  in  conjunction  with  her  brother  Ptolemy,  according  to  the  purpose  of  the  moment.* 
rebellion  had  broken  out  in  the  city ;  she  im-  directing  them,  according  to  the  custom  of  Discovering  that  Antony  had  a  coarseness 
mediately  rtished  forth,  half-attired,  her  hair  that  family,  to  be  joined  in  marriage.  The  of  taste,  contracted  from  his  military  habits, 
floating  in  disorder,  appens<‘d  the  tumultnoiis  ministers  of  young  Ptolemy,  however,  de-  she  frequently  assumed  the  sportive  and 
populace  by  her  presence  atid  her  eloquence,  jirived  Cleopatra  of  her  share  in  the  royalty,  hoydenish  character,  and  gamed,  hunted, 
and  then  returned  to  fini.«h  her  toilette.  and  Itanished  her  from  the  kingdom.  She  raked,  and  drank  with  him.  She  cotitinu- 

Not  sati«fied  with  Iteing  the  foundre,s.s  of  rt'tired  to  Syria,  and  raised  an  army,  with  ally  planned  new  scenes  for  his  amusement, 

inighty  cities,  and  sovereign  over  the  greatest  which  she  approached  the  Egyptian  frontiers,  and  scrupled  not  to  sacrifice  all  the  decorums 
empire  of  the  earth,  Semiramis  was  anihi-  This  was  during  the  civil  war  between  Ctesar  of  her  sex  and  rank,  in  order  to  suit  herself 
tious  of  militarj'  renown.  She  subdued  the  and  Potn|H*y,  and  the  latter  having  fled  to  to  his  vitiated  inclinations.  Ilahitually  she 
■Medes,  the  Persians,  the  Libyans,  and  the  Egypt,  after  his  defeat  at  Phnrsalia,  was  a.s-  was  luxurious,  ai.d  boundlessly  profuse. — 
Ethiofiians,  and  afterward  determined  to  in-  sessinated  hy  the  contrivance  of  Ptolemy’s  Her  temper  was  imperious  and  cruel,  and 
vade  India.  She  is  the  first  monarch  on  rec-  iniiilsters.  Cie.sir  soon  arrived  at  .-Vlexaii-  she  abused  her  influence  over  Antony  to  the 
ord  wlio  penetrated  beyond  the  Indus,  for  dria,  and  tiKtk  rogiiizaiiee  of  the  di.s{iutes  worst  purposes.  At  her  request,  heryoung- 
the  ex|M-ditiou  of  Baecliiis  is  evidently  fab-  la  tweeti  Cleopatni  and  lier  brotber,.as  repre-  er  sister  was  .nsstissinated  ;  and  site  scrupled 
uloiis.  The  amoimt  of  her  army  apjK'ars  to  st  iitative  of  the  Honiaii  jH'ople,  who  had  no  act  of  injustice  for  the  aggrandizement 
us  ab.«olutely  incredible.  .'^Iie  is  said  to  have  U'en  appointed  guardians  of  the  crown  hy  of  her  dominions.  After  Antony  had  spent 
assembled  three  tuilliotis  of  foot-soldiers  and  the  testament  of  Uieir  father.  Here  Cleopji-  a  winter  with  her,  in  Alexandria,  he  went 
five  hundred  tli<iu.‘«atid  cavalry;  and  as  the  tra  la'gan  to  essay  the  {tower  of  those  chariiis  to  Italy,  where  he  married  Octa  via.  Cleo- 
strength  of  the  Indians  consisted  {trinri{>ally  which  di.stingui.shed  Iter  in  so  {lecitliar  a  pntni’s  charms,  however,  drew  him  back  to 
in  the  numlier  of  their  elephants,  she  caused  manner,  and  proved  the  instrument  of  en-  Egypt ;  and  when  he  had  proceetled  on  his 
triany  thousand  camels  to  lie  disguised  and  slaving  to  her  dominion  some  of  the  most  expedition  against  Parthia,  he  sent  for  her 
capari.soned  like  elephants  of  war,  in  hojves  distinguished  characters  of  her  time.  At  a  into  Syria,  where  she  rendered  him  odious 
of  deceiving  and  temfv  ing  the  enemy  by  this  {trivate  interview  with  Caesar,  which  contin-  hy  the  cruelties  and  op{»ression8  she  iirmd 
stratagem.  Another  historian  informs  us  tied  the  whole  night,  she  so  im{)re8sed  him  him  to  {tractise.  After  his  return,  be  oe- 
that  she  constructed  machines  in  the  sha{)e  with  the  justice  of  her  cause,  that  he  made  stowed  upon  her  many  provinces,  hy  which 
of  elephants,  and  that  these  machines  were  a  decree  in  her  favor.  The  Alexandrian  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Roman 
moved  by  some  mechanical  contrivance,  war  which  followed,  equally  injured  the  {tcople.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  be- 
which  was  worked  hy  a  single  man  in  the  fame  and  ciidangered  the  life  of  Ctesar. — It  tween  Antony  and  Octnviatius,  Cleojiatn 
interior  of  each.  The  Indiim  king  or  chief,  ended,  however,  in  the  di.scomfiture  of  the  accompanied  Antony,  and  she  added  a  fleet 
whose  name  was  Stabroltates,  hearing  of  the  Egyptians,  whose  young  king  was  drowned  of  sixty  8hi{is  to  his  navy,  It  was  by  her 
■stufvendous  armament  which  wn.«!  moving  in  the  Nile.  Ca'snr  then  caused  Cleo{iatra  to  {lersuasion  that  the  deciding  battle  wae 
against  him,  sent  an  ambassador  to  Semira-  marry  a  younger  brother,  named  also  Ptol-  fought  by  sea,  at  Actiiirn.  She  commanded 
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Iter  own  Heet  in  the  eiifrageiuent,  hut  her 
courage  was  not  cuiial  to  the  conflict.  Be¬ 
fore  the  danger  reaclie.l  her  she  fled,  and 
wa.s  fitllowetl  hy  her  winile  sqnadroti ;  and 
tlie  inthtnated  Antony,  ‘  hose  lieart  was  to 
her  rudiJer  tied  ity  the  string,’  steererl  after 
her,  to  the  eternal  di.'grae-  id'  Ids  name,  atid 
ruin  of  liis  lio|ies.  'riie  eondiict  of  Cleo¬ 
patra,  after  this  pt.'riod,  !i[ipetirs  to  have  been 
I»er|K*tual!y  wavering  between  remaining  at¬ 
tachment  to  Antony,  and  rare  of  her  own 
interest,  lleturning  to  Alexandria,  she  put 
all  to  ileath  whom  site  sns|iected  of  disaf¬ 
fection  to  licr ;  atid  she  undertook  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  profoct  of  drawing  her  shi|)s 
across  tlie  istl,inius  of  Suez  into  the  Ked 
Sea,  in  order  to  convtty  herself  ami  treas- 
tires  into  some  remote  land,  in  ease  ol’  hcdiig 
expelletl  trom  Egypt,  hut  the  shi|»s  fell  inttj 
the  hands  of  the  Aitths,  who  destroyed  them. 
J{y  her  :irts  sue  was  reconciled  to  Antony, 
who  fidt  a  deep  remorse  lor  his  nnmtinly 
suhjeeti<»n  to  her,  and  hegtm  to  suspect  lu'r 
fiilelity;  atid  they  pni>nefi  their  vohiptnoiis 
course  of  life  until  the  approach  of  Octti- 
vianns.  .She  joined  Antony  in  a  pnhlic  at- 
temjit  to  treat  with  the  victor,  »t  the  same 
time  giving  her  ambassadors  private  instruc¬ 
tions  htr  negociating  with  him  .separately. 
Hoping  to  securtjtlie  kingdom  of  Egypt  (or 
her.stdf  and  her  children,  she  promised  to 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  Oeiaviaims,  and  as 
a  jdedge  for  the  perlormtince  she  dtdivered 
n[»  to  him  the  important  city  of  Pehisinm. 
i{y  w  iiy  of  security  against  any  sudden  dan¬ 
ger,  she  caused  the  most  vidtiahle  part  of 
lier  property  to  he  removed  to  a  high  tttwer 
whicii  she  had  erected  near  the  tem|>le  of 
Isis,  and  she  conveyed  thither  a  quantity  of 
aromatic  wootls  and  comhiistililes,  under  the 
pretext  of  consuming  herself  and  In  r  riches 
in  a  funeral  pile,  slioidd  the  enemy  fake 
possession  of  Alexamiria.  'fhiis  sin*  hilled 
the  siispitimis  of  Antony,  while  at  the  same 
time  she  keptOctaviantis  in  respect,  through 
fear  of  losing  her  person  and  treasiirtf.s.  with 
which  he  greatly  desired  to  decorate  his 
trinmph. 

After  the  last  defeat  of  Antony,  she  retir¬ 
ed  into  her  tower,  and  shut  herself  up;  am' 
when  he  gave  himself  ilie  mf)rtal  stab,  he 
w;i.s  carried  to  the  foftt  fd'  the  tower,  and 
drawn  iiphy  Cleopatra  and  her  w  omen.  A 
mo>t  tender  scene  ensued,  in  which  her 
feelings  were  sincere,  nml  her  lover  expired 
in  her  arms.  It  ap|»ears  limt  she  did  not 
form  any  resolution  of  dying  wirii  him,  hot 
rather  that  slie  re.served  a  voltintarv  death 
as  the  last  exfiedient  for  avoiding  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  a  tiimufth.  When  '•rociileiiis sur¬ 
prised  her  in  the  tower,  she  nttmnpfed  to 
jmi  tin  end  to  her  life,  hut  he  prevented  the 
stroke.  She  wa.*!  sntfered  to  deposit  the 
body  of  Aniony,  which  she  f  erformed  in  a 
very  mtignificent  manner.  .‘^Iie  afterwards 
attempted  to  ca()livate  Octavianns,  hut  eith¬ 
er  the  decay  of  her  cliarms,  or  the  coldness 
of  his  tem|»er,  rendered  tint  design  ahorlivt'. 
Site  had,  however,  secretly  gained  the  he.art 
of  Corm  lilts  Dolaitella,  an  intimate  friend 
of  Octavianns,  who  gave  her  secret  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  intentions  of  the  eonqueror. 
When  she  was  informed  by  him  that  ortlers 
were  given  for  her  embarking  for  Rome,  she 
resolved  to  destroy  lierself.  The  poison  of 
a  small  serpent  called  an  asp,  wldcli  is  said 
to  itidiicc  a  kind  of  lethargy  without  pain, 
was  the  fatal  applicjition  ;  and  the  gtiiirds 
w  ho  were  sent  to  secure  her  person,  fotmd 
her  lying  dead  on  a  golden  conch,  dressed 
in  her  royal  rolics,  with  one  of  the  women 
dead  at  her  feet,  and  another  just  expiring. 
The  victor,  though  disappointed,  hiiried  her 
with  great  magnificence,  and  Iai.d  her  in  the 
same  tomb  with  Antony.  Site  was  in  her 
thirty-ninth  year,  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
and  she  left  two  son.s  and  a  daiigliterhy  An¬ 
tony,  besides  her  ■^oti  by  Ctesar,  whom  Oc- 1 
tnviiintts  pot  to  deatli  tts  ji  kind  of  rival  in 
his  inin'ritance.  With  her  termimited  the 
family  of  Rtoh'inv  laigiis,  and  the  monarchy 
of  Egy|it,  wliich  thenceforth  was  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  Homan  province,  Cleo¬ 
patra  was  an  ohjcct  of  great  dread  and  ah- 
iiorrence  to  the  Roman  peo|de,  w  ho  ({('test¬ 
ed  her  as  the  c.’uise  of  Antony’s  divorce 
from  Octavia,  and  of  tlie  sn!ise(|iieiit  civil 
war,  and  a|tprehcndc(l  that  her  lover,  if  vic¬ 
torious,  would  bring  Iter  as  his  w  ife  and 
queen  to  Rome.  Virgil,  in  his  proplietic 
.sketch  td’  the  h;iule  of  Actiiitn,  siicaks  of 
tiie  ‘,l''gy|»tia  conjnx,’ as  a  species  of  ahorn- 
inatioii ;  and  Ho.-ace  has  left  an  ode  ex¬ 
pressly  on  her  death,  in  wldcli  he  triunifdis 
over  her  fate  os  that  ((f  the  most  inveterate 
foe  of  Rome,  who  * medittited  tlie  ruin  of 
the  cnpitol,  and  destruction  to  tlie  empire.’ 

It  is  indeed  said,  that  it  was  her  usual  oath, 
‘po  may  I  give  law  in  the  capitol,’  and  her 
schemes  of  ambition  seem  to  have  he('ii  as 
immodertUe  as  Iter  ])ro|>ensity  to  pleasure. — 
Like  Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  ami  Eliz 
ahetli  of  England,  CI('op:(tra  had,  in  her 
character,  and  her  reign,  soinetliing  to  ad¬ 
mire  and  something  to  condemn. — [Platt's 
Jiiog. 


INSECTS. 

DEATH  -  W  ATCH. 

The  genus  Tti/ius,  like  that  of  Dermestes, 
or  hook-worm,  consi.sis  of  small  insects 
w  hicli,  in  general,  have  similar  habits,  living 
both  ill  their  lurvu  and  comjdele  state  among 
dry  animal  substances,  and  some  sjiecies  ni 
dry  wood,  committing  great  havoc  among 
the  older  articles  of  lurniture,  which  they 
pierce  with  inniimerahle  holes,  thus  causing 
tneir  gradual  dc.struction. 

To  this  genus  belongs  the  celebrated  in¬ 
sect  distinguished  by  tlie  title  of  the  dealh- 
watcii,  or  piiiius  liitulicus.  Among  the  pop¬ 
ular  supi  rstitioiis  w  hicli  the  almost  general 
iiiumiiiation  ol'  niudern  times  has  nut  been 
able  to  obliterate,  the  dread  of  the  death- 
watch  may  well  he  considered  as  one  ol  tlie 
most  predominant,  and  still  contmiies  to 
(listnrh  the  hubitutions  of  rural  irainjuillity 
with  grqimdless  fears  and  absurd  appre- 
hi'iisions.  It  is  nut  indeed  to  lie  imagined 
that  they  who  are  engaged  in  tlie  more  im¬ 
portant  cures  of  pruviiling  the  immediate 
ncces.saries  ol'  life,  should  liave  either  leis¬ 
ure  or  iiichiiatioii  to  investigate  with  philos¬ 
ophic  exactness  the  causes  of  a  purticuiur 
sound  ;  yet  it  must  he  allowed  to  he  a. very 
singular  circumstutice,  tliat  an  animal  so 
common  should  not  he  more  universally 
known,  ami  the  peculiar  noise  which  it  oc- 
cusionaliy  makes  lie  more  universally  under 
stood.  It  IS  chiefly  m  the  advanced  state 
of  spring  that  tins  ulurmrng  little  animal 
commences  its  sound,  whicli  is  no  other 
than  the  call  or  signal  by  which  the  male 
and  Icmale  are  led  to  each  other,  and  w  hich 
ni:iy  he  considered  as  analogous  to  the  cull 
of  I'irds;  thoiigli  not  owing  to  tlie  voice  of 
the  insect,  hut  to  its  lieaiing  on  ■•my  hard 
siihsiuiice  with  the  shield  or  liire-part  of  its 
head.  The  jirevailing  mimher  of  distinct 
strokes  w  hich  it  heals  is  from  seven  to  nine, 
or  eleven;  whieh  very  eircuinstaiice  may 
perhajis  add,  in  some  degree,  to  the  curious 
ehiirncter  w  hich  it  hears  among  »lie  vulgtir 
These  sounds  or  hints  are  given  in  pretty 
(jiiick  succession,  and  are  repeated  at  mi- 
certain  intervals;  and  in  old  houses  where 
the  insects  are  numerous,  imiy  he  ht'ard  at 
jilmost  every  hour  of  tlie  day,  especially  il 
the  weather  he  warm.  'I'he  sound  exactly 
resemhies  that  which  may  he  made  hv  iieat- 
ing  moderately  hard  with  the  nail  on  the  ta¬ 
ble.  'I'he  insect  is  of  a  color  so  mtar  resem- 
hiiiig  tlnit  ol'  deciiyed  wood,  viz.  an  oliscnre 
greyish  brown,  ihai  it  may  fora  coiisiderahlc 
time  elude  the  search  of  tlie  im|uirer.  It  is 
about  a  (juarter  of  an  inch  in  lengih,  and  is 
moderately  thick  ill  proportion,  and  the 
wing-shells  are  marked  w  ilh  numerous  ir¬ 
regular  variegiiiions  of  a  lighter  or  greyer 
cast  than  the  ground-color.  In  the  20th  and 
22(1  volume  of  the  Philosophical  'rrtmsuc- 
lions,  nniy  he  found  a  description  of  this 
specie.s  by  the  celehnited  Derham,  vviih  ■oiik; 
very  just  observations  ndalive  to  its  habits 
and  general  ajipearance ;  and  it  seems  sin¬ 
gular  that  so  remarkalile  an  insect  should 
have  .almost  escaped  the  notice  of  more 
modern  entomologists.  In  the  lvv('llih  ed¬ 
ition  of  tlie  .Syslema  N.atnra'  of  Liiimens  it 
docs  nota|ipcar;  lint  is  probably  the  Der¬ 
mestes  tessi'iatns  of  I’aliricins,  in  which  case 
he  seems  to  liave  jilaccd  it  in  a  wrong  ge¬ 
nus.  Ridiculous,  and  even  incredible  as  it 
may  appear,  it  is  an  animal  that  may  in  some 
measure  he  tamed  ;  at  least  it  may  he  so  far 
familiarized  as  to  be  made  to  heat  occasion¬ 
ally,  by  taking  it  out  of  its  confinement,  and 
heating  on  a  table  or  hoard,  wlien  it  will 
readily  answer  the  noise,  and  will  continue 
to  iieat  as  oflen  as  rerpiired. 

We  must  he  careful  not  to  confound  this 
animal,  which  is  the  real  tieuth-vvatch  of  the 
vulgar,  emphatically  so  called,  with  a  much 
smaller  insect  of  a  very  different  genius, 
which  makes  a  sound  like  tlie  ticking  of  a 
watch,  and  continues  it  for  a  long  time  with¬ 
out  intermission.  It  belongs  to  a  totally 
different  order,  and  is  the  Termes  pulsato- 
rium  of  Linnams. — [Gallerif  of  .Vo/nre,  ^-t. 

C  A  E  S  . 


TV  1  E  R  ’  S  CAVE,  VIRGINIA. 

In  the  limestone  country  of  Virginia  there 
iire  several  caves  of  consideralile  extent. — 
The  most  remarkalile  one  is  tfler's  Cave, 
which  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Plienaii- 
doah.  It  is  in  a  hill,  which  is  about  200 
feet  in  jierfieiidicular  height,  and  .so  .steep 
that  you  may  pitch  a  biscuit  from  its  sum¬ 
mit  into  the  river  whieh  washes  its  base. 
It  was  discovered  in  1804.  Its  entrance 
is  only  about  100  \  ards  from  that  of  Madi¬ 
son's  Cove,  another  celel>rated  eaverii, 
which,  though  it  has  been  much  longer 
known,  is  gei.erally  inferior  to  ft'iei's  Cave. 
Tlie  followiiig  is  an  account  of  a  vi.sit  to  this 
extraordinary  jdace. 

‘Tlicrewere  three  of  us,  besides  our 


guide,  with  lighted  torches,  and  our  loins 
girded,  now  ready  to  descend  into  the  cave. 
VV  e  took  our  lights  in  our  left  hand  and  en 
tered.  The  mouth  was  so  small  that  we 
could  descend  only  by  creeping  one  after 
another.  A  descent  of  almost  20  yards 
hrouglit  us  into  the  lii'St  room.  The  cave 
was  cold,  dark,  and  silent,  in  this  muiiner 
vve  proceeded,  now  descending  30  or  40  feet 
— now  ascending  as  high — now  creeping 
oil  our  hands  and  knees,  and  now  walking 
111  large  rooms,  the  haliitatiotis  of  solitude. 

‘  '1  lie  mountain  seem  to  be  composed  al¬ 
most  wholly  of  limestone,  and  by  this 
means  the  cave  islinetf  throughout  with  the 
most  beautiful  iiicrusiatiuns  and  stalactites 
of  carbonated  lime,  which  are  formed  by  the 
eontiiiual  dripping  of  the  water.  'These 
stalactites  are  of  various  and  elegant  shapes 
and  colors,  often  bearing  a  striking  reseiii- 
hlaiice  to  animated  nature.  At  one  place 
we  saw  over  our  heads  w  hat  appe.ned  to 
he  a  ivater  fall  of  the  most  deligliiful  kind, 
deseemliiig  12  or  15  feet.  Nor  could  the 
imagination  he  easily  persuaded  that  it  was 
not  111  reality  a  water  fall.  You  could  see 
the  water  dashing  and  boiling  dow  n,  with 
its  vvliite  sjiray  and  loam,  hut  it  was  all  so¬ 
lid,  carbonated  limestone. 

‘'Thus  vv(!  piissed  on  in  this  world  of  so¬ 
litude  ;  now  stop[iing  to  admire  the  beauties 
of  a  single  stalactite  ;  now  wondering  at  the 
magnificence  of  a  large  room;  now  creep¬ 
ing  through  a  narrow  passage,  hardly 
wide  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  u  niiin  ; 
and  now  walking  in  superb  galleries,  until 
we  ciime  to  the  largest  room,  called  ftdsh- 
ington  Hall.  'This  is  certainly  the  mostele- 
gfiut  room  I  ev  er  saw.  It  is  aliont  270  I'eet 
in  lengih,  about  35  in  width,  and  about  30 
or  40  fei.t  high,  'i'he  ruul'aiid  the  sides  are 
very  heaiililully  adorned  by  the  tinsels 
whicli  nature  has  bestowed  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  tind  whieh  sparkle  like  the  diti- 
moiid,  while  surveyed  by  the  light  of  torch¬ 
es.  'The  floor  is  Hat,  smooth,  and  solid. 

‘I  was  foremost  of  our  little  party  iti  en¬ 
tering  this  room  ;  ami  was  not  a  little  start¬ 
led  on  approaching  the  center,  and  by  my 
small  light  seeing  a  figure  as  it  were  rising 
up  helore  me,  out  of  solid  rock.  It  was 
not  far  from  7  feet  high,  and  corresponded 
in  every  respect  to  the  coiiimou  idea  of  a 
ghost.  It  was  very  while,  and  resembled  ii 
mil  man  clothed  in  a  shroud.  I  went  up 
to  it  sideways, though  I  could  not  reaily  ex¬ 
pect  to  meet  a  ghost  in  a  place  like  this. — 
On  examining  1  found  it  was  a  very  heaiiti- 
ful  piece  of  the  carbonate  of  lime,  very 
transparent,  and  very  much  in  the  shape  of 
a  man.  This  is  called  ff'ashinglon's  Sta¬ 
tue. 

‘  In  one  room  we  fotmd  an  excellent 
springof  water,  which  boiled  up,  slaki'd 
utir  thirst,  sunk  again  into  tlie  momitain, 
and  was  .seen  no  more.  In  another  room 
was  a  noble  piihir,  culled  tlie  Tower  of  Ba¬ 
bel.  It  was  composed  entirely  of  staiactites 
of  lime,  or,  as  its  appearance  would  seem  to 
suggest,  of  petrified  water.  It  is  about  .'10 
fe(,t  in  diameter,  and  little  more  tliaii  00  in 
circninfereiice,  and  ahotit  thirty  high.  It 
would  appear  as  if  there  must  he  many 
millions  of  stalaetites  in  this  one  jiillar. 

‘ 'riiiis  we  wandered  in  this  world  willi- 
in  a  world  till  w  e  had  visited  12  very  hean- 
tifnl  rooms,  end  as  many  creeping  places, 
jind  had  now  arrived  at  the  end,  a  distiince 
from  oiir  entrance  of  between  2,400  and 
2,500  feet,  or  about  half  a  mile.  We  here 
found  ourselves  exceedingly  fatigued  ;  hut 
our  torches  forbade  our  delay,  and  we  once 
more  turned  our  lingering  steps  toward  the 
common  world.  When  arrived  again  at 
Washiiiirtnn  Hall,  one  of  the  company  three 
times  discharged  a  pistol,  whose  re|>oit  was 
truly  deafening.  It  was  as  loud  as  any 
cannon  I  ever  heard  ;  as  its  sound  reverhe- 
rnled  and  echoed  th  rough  one  room  after 
anotiier,  till  it  died  away  in  distance,  it 
seemed  like  the  moaning  of  spirits.  We 
continued  our  vvaiidering  steps  till  we  ar¬ 
rived  once  more  at  daylight,  having  been 
nearly  three  horns  in  the  cavern.’ — [tVor- 
cester's  Sketches. 

F  E  R  M  E  N  T  A  T 1 0  N 


the  fermenting  liquor,  keeping  its  mouth  covered 
until  the  oxigen  of  the  air  present  is  converted 
into  sulphuric  acid  gas.  If  the  fermentation  be 
conducted  on  a  small  scale,  as  in  a  cask,  sulphur 
matches  may  be  burned  in  (be  cask  until  the  air 
contained  in  it  is  sufficiently  polluted.  The 
chief  advantage  of  this  anlifennent  is,  that  being 
volatile  it  escapes  from  the  liquor,  and  then  it  is 
as  fit  as  ever  for  continuing  its  fermentation. 
Hence  it  suspends  but  does  not  extinguish, 
fermentation,  which  is  a  great  advantage.  Or 
sulphurous  acid  obtained  by  any  other  process 
may  be  used  ;  or  it  may  be  condensed  in  water, 
as  a  stock,  and  kept  well  stopped  in  bottles. 

There  are  other  modes  of  attaining  the  same 
end  ‘  which  are  little  known,  and  perhaps  more 
convenient  than  the  process  above  described. 
One  of  these  is  the  introduction  of  the  black 
oxide  of  manganese,  the  properties  of  which  in 
precipitating  the  leaven  are  similar  to  those  of 
sulphuious  acid.  But  a  more  ready,  and  perhaps 
the  most  convenient  process  ol  all,  is  the  u.se  of 
the  sulphate  of  potash;  a  salt  ruil  difficult  to 
prepare,  hut,  for  want  of  a  demand,  not  now  to 
be  procured  from  the  trading  chemists.  A  very 
small  quantity  of  (his  salt,  which  possesses  the 
advantages  both  of  convenience  and  durability, 
is  sulficieut  to  answer  this  purpose.  A  diachm, 
lor  example,  will  be  enough  lor  a  pipe  of  liquor. 
It  communicates  no  taste,  and  can  readily  be 
maii’.igcd  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  by 
proportioning  the  quantity  to  the  particular 
circumstances.  Makers  of  sweetmeats  will  not 
be  displeased  to  know,  that  by  the  use  of  the 
same  substance  the  fermentation  of  syrups  and 
preserves  may  also  he  itfectually  prevented. 
From  some  partial  trials  which  it  is  unnecessary 
to  detail,  1  have  reason  to  think  that  (his  object 
may  also  be  attained  by  the  use  of  oximuriale  of 
potash ;  a  salt  absolutely  tasteless,  and  easily 
proeu  red.’ 

The  means  of  counteracting  the  acetous 
fermentation  are  not  very  dilleient  from  those 
wliich  check  the  vinous.  Racking  off  fioin  the 
acetous  feriiieiit,  w  hatever  its  nature  may  be, 
and  exposure  to  a  veiy  high  or  a  very  low 
temperature,  are  chielly  efficacious.  fSeelusion 
Irom  oxigen  gas,  or  from  the  atmosphere,  retards 
but  (iocs  not  prevent  it.  'I’he  addition  of  a  large 
quantity  ol  alcohol  obstructs  the  acetous  as  w  ell 
as  the  vinous  fermentation  ;  but  the  former  kind 
is  fed  by  a  small  (juunlity  of  alculiol.  .\svineirar 
acts  as  its  own  fenneiit,  \vc  *111081  he  careful, 
w  hen  the  acetous  fermentation  is  to  he  guaided 
again-l.  to  conect  the  first  .appioathes  of 
aeetitieafioii  by  the  continual  application  of  some 
antacid,  as  alkalies  or  alkaline  earths.  For  (he 
acid  once  formed,  an  inoculation  takes  place 
wliich  speedily  infects  the  whole  volume  of 
liquid,  and  acetilication  goes  on  rapidly. 

.\s  to  the  |)ntrefacli.’e  lermeiit:ition,enough  h-as 
ooen  said  of  the  means  of  arresting  it.  'I'lie 
natiiie  of  anli-septics  is  well  understood  in 
domestic  economy,  and  lliey  have  been 
.iliuuU^  eiiunieia'teil.  Cliareoal  powerfuiiy 
resists  putrefaction,  whether  of  animal  or 
vegetable  substances;  but  for  this  put  pose  it 
should  have  been  either  recently  made,  or  at 
least  recently  ignited  out  of  contact  of  air,  as 
included  in  sand^  1  have  not  the  least  doiihtbut 
that  meat  may  be  preserved  by  means  of  powder 
of  new  charcoal ;  the  meat  in  slices  being  well 
packed  in  the  powder,  and  the  whole  protected 
Irom  the  air.  It  is  w  ell  known  that  meat  w  hich 
has  ac()uii  ed  a  taint  from  long  keeping  may  be 
re'lored  nearly  to  itsoiiginul  sweetness  by  being 
boiled  in  water  along  with  well  huint  and  new  ly 
prepared  charcoal  broken  into  very  small  parts 
and  used  in  corisideraldc  quantity. 

Stakes  of  wood  whicli  are  to  be  driven  into 
the  ground,  and  are  intended  to  resist  the  rotting 
inlliienee  of  damp,  are  rendered  capable  ofdoing 
■>•0  by  being  charred  on  the  surface;  that  is, 
scorched  in  the  lire.  And  a  well  known  method 
of  keeping  water  sweet  on  long  voyages  is  to 
keep  it  in  casks  the  insides  ot  which  have  been 
carefully  charred.  The  power  of  charcoal  in 
purifying  putrid  water  is  greatly  assisted  by  a 
small  quantity  of  lime. 


LYCEUMS. 


COUNTERACTOnS  OF  FERMENTATIO.S. 

From  different  parts  of  this  volume  it  may  be 
colleeted  that  the  vinous  fermentation  can  be 
moderated,  or  finally  checked,  by  various 
methods.  Reduction  of  temperature  has  an 
immediate  effect.  Skimming  off  the  head  ol 
vest ;  racking  off  the  liquor  li-orn  the  rest  lying 
in  the  bottom  of  the  containing  vessel ;  and 
precipitating  the  yest,  which  remains  suspended 
in  tlie  liquor,  by  different  substances  to  be 
described  hereafter, — all  conduce  to  the  same 
end.  Caustic  alkalies  or  lime  extinguish  the 
vinous  fermentation  at  once  ,  but  this  fact  is  of 
no  use,  as  the  liquor  is  rendered  worthless,  and 
it  shortly  runs  into  putrefaction. 

The  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  have  lieen  long 
known  to  counteract  the  vinous  fermentation. 
,\11  that  is  required  to  be  done  is  to  burn  a 
quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  vessel  which  contains 


The  Leeds  Lyeeiim  (Eng.)  lias  a  large 
coiiuiiodioiis  Building  n|)|iro|)riatc(i  to  lec- 
tiiiTS  and  other  modes  of  instruction,  col¬ 
lections  of  natural  and  artificial  productions, 
and  other  acoorninodations  to  render  it  a 
general  place  of  intellectual  and  social  re- 
.'ort.  It  Ims  entirely  changed  the  character 
of  llie  society  in  that  community. 

The  Salem  Lyceum,  Mas.s.,  a  commodious 
huilding,  was  erected  hy  the  avails  of  tick¬ 
ets  sit  one  dollar  each,  suid  is  u.sed  for  nu¬ 
merous  literary  &  heiievolent  objects  besides 
tlie  meetings  of  the  .society  which  owns  it. 

'The  East-Ilartford  Lyceum,  Ct.  has  lec¬ 
tures  and  other  exercises  for  the  community 
at  htrge,  he.sides  some  for  the  particular  ben¬ 
efit  of  the  academy  and  schools. 

The  citizens  of  Litchfield,  Ct.  have  or¬ 
ganized  a  Lyceum  for  the  first  time  this  sea¬ 
son,  with  a  pros|>ectof  extensive  usi'fiiliicss. 

The  Jacksonville  Lyceum,  III.,  wh.ch  was 
organized  last  season,  has  recently  appoint¬ 
ed  its  officers  for  the  present  year,  and  com¬ 
menced  their  exercises  for  mutual  and  social 
improvement.  Several  Lyceums  are  in  op¬ 
eration  in  that  .state. 

The  Middlesex  County  Lyceum,  Mass., 
at  a  late  annual  meeting,  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  publish  a  ‘Workingmen’s  Lilirary.’ 

Juvenile  Lyceums  have  been  recently  or¬ 
ganized  in  Dedham  and  Littleton,  Mass. 


FAMILY  LYCEUM. 
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Troy  Lyceum,  N.  Y.,  hns  one  of  the  old¬ 
est  collections  of  minemla  in  this  c*)iintry. 

New  York  City  Lyceum  hns  u  large  and 
growing  CabiiieL 

POLITICAL  E  C  O  O  -M  Y  . 


P  O  V  K  R  T  T  . 

On  stepping  into  a  jeweller’s  shop,  a  few 
days  since,  we  heard  an  inquiry  for  the  price 
of  some  breast-pins,  with  the  answer  of  sev¬ 
en  cents.  Being  a  little  surprized  at  that 
price  for  an  article  which  we  should  have 
supposed  must  be  fifty  cents,  we  inquired  if 
they  could  be  made  for  that  sum  ?  The  an¬ 
swer  was.  Yes,  with  a  large  profit. 

This  incident  immediately  suggested  two 
principles  in  political  ecoriotny.  The  first 
is,  that  the  power  and  tlie  fruits  of  produc¬ 
tive  industry  are  greatly  increased  by  im¬ 
provements  in  the  arts,  the  division  of  lalmr, 
Ate.,  arising  in  sortie  measure  at  least  from  a 
dense  population.  The  second  is,  that  a 
great  increase  of  power  ip  productive  la¬ 
bor,  and  the  great  abundance  of  the  fruits 
of  industry  arising  from  this  increased  pow¬ 
er,  leads  to  a  misapplication,  both  of  the 
power  and  the  fruits  which  it  produces. — 
From  these  principles  we  learn  what  is  not, 
and  what  is,  the  cause  of  poverty.  We  see 
that  it  is  not  a  too  great  population  lor  the 
power  and  the  means  of  sustenance  ;  and  j 
that  it  is  a  misapplication  of  labor  and  the  | 
fruits  of  labor. 

The  small  portion  of  time  it  takes  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  sup|)ly  of  food  and  clothing,  with 
every  thing  else  which  can  be  considered 
nece.ssary  for  our  physical  wants,  under  an 
improved  state  of  the  arts,  isso  exceedingly 
small,  that  much  the  gretitest  [tortion  is  ap- 
jtropriatetl  to  articles  of  hixnrv.  W  hile 
the  population  is  sparse,  and  the  arts  in  tlieir 
infancy,  most  of  the  time  is  appropritited  to 
articles  of  necessity  or  comfort ;  and  though 


appears  in  the  male  and  female,  in  the  fath¬ 
er  and  mother,  the  brother  and  sister,  the 
teacher  and  pupil. 

As  the  physical  nature  of  man  is  fitted  to 
numerous  external  materials  and  influ¬ 
ences,  such  as  the  atmosphere,  water,  grav¬ 
itation,  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms, 
and  almost  every  thing  within  our  vision, 
either  in  the  earth  or  in  the  heavens,  the  one 
cannot  be  fully  understood  without  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  other. 

If  the  whole  material  creation  has  a  re¬ 
lation  to  our  physical  nature,  the  relation  is 
still  more  intimate  and  inreresting  to  our  in¬ 
tellectual  |>ower8.  By  them  they  can  he 
studied,  understoo<l,  and  applieil.  Our  in¬ 
tellectual  powers  enable  us  to  procure  our 
food,  nianufaature  our  clothing,  construct 
our  houses,  and  direct  ns  in  furnishing  our¬ 
selves  with  every  thing  which  is  needful  for 
the  body  no  less  than  the  soul. 

F'or  a  man,  therefore,  to  understand  him¬ 
self  in  the  strictest,  most  extensive,  and  the 
hisihest  sense  of  the  word,  he  must  have  a 
knowledge  of  every  thing  within  him,  and 
every  thing  around  him — with  his  spirit  and 
his  body — with  the  earth  and  the  heavens. 


PERiODH'AI.  rilirULAR 

or  THE 

AMERICAN  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY. 


Dear  Sir— The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Reports  of 
the  .Vinerican  Temperance  Society,  contain  the 
.  history  of  the  Temperance  Reforniatioa  in  this 
and  in  other  countries,  an  exhibition  of  the 
principles  involved  in  it,  and  a  statement  of  the 
facts  hy  which  those  principles  are  illustrated 
and  cnl'orced.  Persons  who  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  this  object,  will  here  find  ample 
materials;  and  those  who  wish  to  promote  if, 
j  will  he  furnished  with  means  todo  it  elfieaciously 
anil  to  the  best  advantairc.  These  puhlirat.ons 
are  constructed,  not  on  the  plan  of  beine  merely 
annual,  or  temporary  Reports,  but  on  the  plan  of 
heins per//iaHe«<  docM«»en/s,  which  will  be  as 
important  as  they  now  are,  till  (he  use  of  ardent 
entirely  done  away  in 
They  are  stereotyped,  and 
The  ('oii)iiiittee 
are  especially  desirous  that  a  copy  of  them  should 
he  poisossed  hy  every  family;  and  had  they  the 
means  they  would  give  to  them  a  gratuitous  and 
Miiiversil  circulation,  that  every  child  in  the 
United  States  mislit  become  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  elfects  of  ardent  spii  il;  and  with  the 
benefit,  w  hich  would  result  to  our  country  and 
the  world,  should  the  use  of  it  as  a  drink  be 
discoiiiiniied.  Hut  as  the  ('ommiltee  fiave  not 
tlie  means  ot  doing  this,  the  publications  are 
sold  at  25  cents  a  copy,  ,*2,2.5  per  dozen,  and 
.'ItHJ.fiT  per  bundled;  and  may  be  had,  in  any 
(jtianfily,  of  Aaron  Russel,  No.  5,  Tornhill,  and 
Perkins  k  M  arvin,  No.  11-t,  Washington-St. 
lio'lon  :  John  fV  Haven,  No.  142,  Nassau-St. 
New  York;  French  &  Perkins,  No.  159, 
Uhe.'nut-St.  Philadelphia;  and  many  other 
hooksellers  throughout  the  United  .States.  In 
many  eases  individuals  have  distributed  several 
hundred  copies.  In  other  cases  extracts  from 
them  have  been  read  in  public  iiieetiniis,  and  a 
subscription  taken  ■  to  put  a  ropy  into  every 
family  in  a  town  or  county  ;  and  the  consequences 
have  been  most  hitjhly  beneficial.  What  is 
wanted  is  information  brought  home  to  the 
lireride,  and  the  bosom  of  each  individual ;  and 
should  it  be  universal,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  would,  with  the  divine  blessing,  do  much 
towards  changing  the  fiabits  of  the  nation. 
More  than  a  million  of  our  countrymen  have 
renounced  the  use  of  ardent  spirit ;  the  govern¬ 
ment  no  longer  furnishes  it  for  the  army ;  nor 
are  permits  granted  to  the  soldiers  to  purchase 
it,  or  suttlers  allowed  to  sell  it  to  them.  A 
similar  change  it  is  lioped  will  soon  take  place  in 
the  navy  ;  and  should  tlie  use  of  it  he  abandoned 
in  the  United  States,  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  pauperism  and  crime,  sickness,  insanity  and 
death,  would  he  removed  ;  many  of  the  deepest 
fountains  of  human  sorrow  dried  up;  and 
thousands  of  our  countrymen  aniuiallv  saved 
from  a  premature  grave.  The  effect  of  ardent 
spirit,  in  producing  sickness  and  death,  may  be 
leen  by  the  following  statements,  viz.;  The 
physicians  of  Annapolis,  Maryland,  state  that  of 
22  persons  who  died  in  that  city,  in  one  year, 
over  18  years  of  age,  10,  or  nearly  one  third,  dioil 
of  diseases  occasioned  by  intemperance;  that  IS 
were  males,  and  that  of  these,  9.  or  one  lialf. 
died  ol  diseases  occasioned  in  the  same  way 
And  they  say,  ‘  When  we  recollect  that  even  the 
temperate  use,  as  it  is  called,  of  ardent  spirit  lays 
'  the  foundation  for  a  niinierous  train  of  incurable 
maladies,  we  feel  justified  in  expressing  the 
belief,  that  were  the  use  of  distilled  liquors 
entirely  discontinued,  the  number  of  deaths, 
among  the  male  adults,  would  be  diminished  one 
half.’  Of  91  deaths  of  adult  persons  in  one  year, 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  .32.  in  the  judgment  of 
the  .Medical  Association,  were  occasioned  by 
strong  drink.  Of  67  in  New  Brunswick,  New 
Jersey,  more  than  one  third  were  occasioned  in 
the  same  way.  Of  4292  deaths  in  Philadelphia, 
700,  or  more  than  one  in  seven  of  the  whole 
number,  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  occasioned  by  intem¬ 
perance.  And  medical  men,  extensively,  have 
given  it  as  their  opinion,  that  a  similar  proportion 
has  been  occasioned,  in  the  same  way,  in  other  j 
places. 

In  Albany,  N.  Y.,  a  careful  examination  has 
been  made,  by  respectable  gentlemen,  into  the 
ca.se$  of  those  who  have  died  of  the  cholera  in 


that  city,  during  the  past  season,  over  sixteen 
years  of  age.  I'li^  result  h.is  been  examined  in 
detail  by  nine  physicians,  members  of  tlie 
-Medical  Staff  attached  to  the  Board  of  Health  in 
that  city, — (all  w  ho  belong  to  it,  except  two,  w  ho 
were  at  that  time  absent,) — and  publi.shed  at 
their  request,  under  the  signature  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Slate,  and  the  five  distinguished 
gentlemen  who  compose  the  Executive  Cominit- 
tee  of  the  New  York  State  Temperance  Society, 
and  is  as  follows. — Number  of  deaths,  336  ;  viz  : 
intemperate,  140  ;  free  drinkers,  65;  tnoderate 
drinkers, mostly  habitual,  131  ;  strictly  temperate, 
who  drank  no  ardent  spirit,  5;  members  of 
Temperance  Societies,  2 ; —  not  one  in  2,500 
have  fallen  by  that  disease  which  has  spread 
sackcloth  over  the  nations,  and  has  cut  off  more, 
than  one  in  fifty  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
we  cannot  hut  feel  assured  that  the  unviefsal 
dissemination  of  these  facts,  such  as  are  contained 
in  our  Reports,  Would  save  multitudes  of  our 
countrymen  from  an  an  untimely  grave. 

By  means  of  a  Circular  which  has  been  issued 
and  sent  to  every  town  in  the  United  States, 
Temperance  Societies,  and  the  friends  of  tem¬ 
perance  have  been  invited  to  meet  simultane¬ 
ously,  on  Tuesday,  the  26th  day  of  February, 
1833,  in  every  city,  town  and  village,  in  the 
country,  to  hear  addresses  ;  to  form  Temperance 
Societies  in  all  places  in  which  there  are  none  ; 
to  enlarge  as  much  as  possible  all  that  are  now 
formed  ;  to  disseminate  information,  and  to  take 
measures  to  extend  the  benign  influence  of  the 
Temperance  Reformation  thioiighout  the  laud. 

In  no  way,  it  is  believed,  can  this  be  done 
more  effectually,  than  by  putting  a  copy  of  these 
Reports  into  every  family  If  you.  Sir,  iriV/ 
use  your  influence  to  do  this  with  regard  to  the 
f  amilies  in  your  vicinity,  you  will  essentially 
aid  the  Committee  in  the  great  work  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  and  perform  an  important 
service  to  the  community. 

The  avails  of  all  sold,  will  be  devoted  to  the 
gratuitous  distribution  of  the  publications,  to  the 
ilisscniinftlion  of  the  facts  which  they  contain, 
and  the  promotion  of  the  cause  of  temperance 
ihroughoul  the  United  States. 

Respectfully  yours,  &c. 

.S.vMLEL  Hibbard,  President 
JoH.v  Tapfa.v,  a 
Geokoe  Ddiorse,  ! 

Hem  AN  Li.ncoin,  f  Exteutite  Committee. 
Jisn.N  Edwards,  I 
E.noch  Hai,e,Jr. 

Hoston,  \ovemher,  1832. 

P.  .S.  A  copy  of  the  Reports  in  the  hand  of 
each  legislator  and  magistrate,  will  essentiallv 
promote  tlie  good  of  the  coniuiunity;  and  each 
l. N  DIVIDUAL  W  HO  REC  El  VESTHIsCiRC  dear 
IS  respectfully  and  earnestly  requested  to 

COMAl  U-MC  ATE  ITS  CONTE.XT8  AS  EXTEN- 
■SIVELV  AS  POSSIBLE. 

Editors  of  papers  throughout  the  United 
States  are  desired  to  insert  the  above. 


City  Lyceums. 

-At  what  a  trifling  expense  might  a  place  of  general 
intelleclun!  and  social  resort  be  furnished  in  each  of 
our  cities  throughout  the  Union  !  And  when  furnished 
whai  a  great  population  they  would  accommodate  ! 
.A  Lyceum  in  Boston,  with  arcommorlations  fltied  to 
the  wants,  and  worthy  the  character  of  the  city,  w-ould 
luriiish  a  place  of  intellectual  and  social  resort,  not 
only  lor  its  own  citizens,  but  for  llic  citizens  of  every 
town  in  .New  England,  and  for  every  seaman  entering 
that  port — indeed,  for  every  stranger  who  should  visit 
the  city. 

A  I.vceum  in  New- York  might  ea'-ilybe  furnished 
accommodations,  and  enter  into  arrangements  for  in¬ 
tellectual  intercourse  and  co-operation  with  the  whole 
civilized  world. 

If  Lyceums  were  erected  in  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  AA’ashiiigton,  Charleston,  New-Orleans,  Cincin¬ 
nati,  St.  Louis,  and  a  few  other  large  places,  they 
might  immediately  io^tilutc  a  system  of  exchanges, 
rorres[iondence  and  ro-o|)eration  w  ith  each  otlx-r,  and 
through  each  other  with  every  town, village  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  in  the  American  L'nioii. 

But  what  arc  some  of  these  great  objects  to  be  ef¬ 
fected,  and  how  arc  City  Lyceums  to  lead  the  way  in 
them  ?  One  of  these  objects  is  a  weekly  course  of  in¬ 
struction  to  every  citizen,  under  such  accommedations 
as  to  provide  for  regular,  systematic  lectures,  and  oth¬ 
er  exercises  on  the  whole  circleof  science  and  the  arts. 
And  rould  that  object  be  effected  in  large  cities  by  a 
single  Lyceum  7  Certainly  it  could  with  the  greatest 
ease.  Suppose  that  the  Lyceum  construct  a  hall 
which  would  accommodate  a  thousanil ;  and  that  the 
hall  lie  occupied  every  evening  in  the  week.  7'hal 
would  furnish  accommodations  for  six  or  seven  thou¬ 
sand.  In  three  halls,  twenty  thousand  might  be  ac¬ 
commodated,  once  a  week  in  the  evening.  .And  if 
u.sed  twice  during  the  day,  which  would  be  the  most 
convenient  time  for  the  members  of  schools  to  meet 
and  witness  experiments,  forty  thousand  more  might 
be  accommodated,  or  sixty  thousand  in  the  whole. 

And  could  all  tliis  be  done  in  one  building  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  could.  It  would  only  require  a  building  flfly 
feet  by  seventy,  three  stories  high.  But  it  would  be 
desirable  and  practicable  to  have  other  apartments 
and  accommodations  besides  the  lecture  rooms.  It 
would  need  a  commodious  Inlioratory,  a  cabinet,  ora 
place  for  a  collection  of  natural  and  artificial  produc¬ 
tions,  apparatus,  library,  Ac.  It  would  also  need  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  rooms  for  private  classes  and  social  cir¬ 
cles,  to  hold  tkeir  meetings  for  special  objects— for  so¬ 


cial  intercourse— for  the  applic4tlion  of  general  science 
to  specific  ofijr  eis. 

In  some  of  tliese  rooms,  or  in  olbers  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  the  object,  daily  schools  might  be  kept,  ami 
under  favorable  circumstances,  from  their  contiguity 
to  a  place  of  general  literary  resort,  and  numerous  ami 
generous  accommodations. 

Another  object  w  hich  might  be  efiecicrl  by  a  City 
Lyceum  would  be  die  accommodation  of  strangers 
who  should  visit  the  city,  with  some  place  of  resort 
for  entertainment  besides  the  theatre.  .And  surely  it 
could  not  be  a  great  stretch  of  hospitality  fur  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  large  city  to  erect  a  lyceuin  for  that 
object  alone— especially  as  they  would  be  likely  to 
receive  from  their  visitors  in  various  collecbons  mom 
than  they  would  give. 

If  such  a  place  was  opened  for  strangers,  it  would 
iinmcrliately  establish  a  co-operation  in  the  cau.se  uf 
Education  and  Huniaiiity  wnh  all  the  surrounding 
country.  Let  it  be  known  that  a  liostoo  I.yreuin  was 
open  as  a  place  of  resort  for  strangers,  ar-d  a  place  uf 
deposit  for  specimens  of  natural  bi-<I  art  licial  produc¬ 
tions,  and  in  a  short  time  a  correspondence  and  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  exchanges  would  commence  with  a  largo 
majority  of  the  towns  in  New-  England.  The  riches 
of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  A'crmonl,  Rhode  lUaud, 
and  Connecticut,  would  pour  in  upion  u.<  in  floods, 
which  would  furnish  a  reservoir  for  returning  streams 
to  their  original  sources. 

Another  object  w  hich  might  be  effected  by  City  Ly¬ 
ceums,  is,  the  co-opeiaiion  of  seamen  in  Uie  great  and 
common  cause  of  Education.  It  only  needs  to  be  mado 
known  to  this  generous  and  spirited  class  of  our  com¬ 
munity,  that  a  place  of  deposit  and  a  place  of  resort  is 
provided  for  them,  to  have  them  pour  in  their  collec¬ 
tions  I'rom  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  w  ith  their 
collections  many  interesting  descriptions,  and  much 
useful  iiiibrmatipu  respecting  the  places  tlvey  have  vis¬ 
ited,  and  iheofijects  liiey  have  witnessed. 

Here  again  the  hospitality  would  be  rew  arded  a  hun¬ 
dred  fold. 

Another  object  which  City  I.ycccms  micht  effect 
would  be  their  example  in  Ihecreclion  of  Lyceum  bsiild* 
ings  in  the  tow  ns  and  villages  throughout  the  interior 
This  would  certainly  follow',  if  the  work  shi  uidbe  com¬ 
menced  in  all  our  priueijiat  cities.  Though  perhaps  the 
e.xample  is  more  likely  to  be  set  by  the  country,  and 
lollowed  by  the  city,  than  tiie  reverse.  At  any  rnle,  it 
IS  to  be  lioped  that  ihe  citizens  of  our  country  villages 
will  not  wait  for  cities  to  set  the  example,  or  to  lead  the 
way  ;  for  in  this  great  republican  cause  all  ape  leai'ei » 
and  all  are  followers — all  are  teachers  and  all  pupils. 

A\  e  cannot  but  feel,  that  it  there  should  be  a  general 
move  throughout  the  country  for  electing  lon.modioiis 
Lyceums,  it  would  lay  a  fouiidaiiou-.Uone  for  tlie  great 
fabric  of  American  Edueaiion,  as  broad  and  as  strung 
as  the  American  hills  and  the  American  mountains. 

Braintree  Lyceum. 

Wcare  glad  tolearn  that  Georue  AV'.  Light 
of  this  city  is  to  give  a  lecture  to  the  citizens  of 
Braintree,  as  introductory  to  their  Lyceum,  this 
evening,  (Friday.)  [The  pi  inting  of  our  paper 
a  day  or  two  before  it  is  publi.-hed  enables  us  to 
insert  prior  notices.] 

Mr.  L.  has  on  several  similar  occasions  ren¬ 
dered  his  services  both  interesting  and  useful 
which  we  are  confident  he  wiB  da  to  the  friends 
of  education  in  Briiatree. 


Young  Men’s  Association. 

The  Young  Men's  Association  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Literat'ire  and  Science  have  just 
formed  an  Elocution  Class.  There  is  a  Super¬ 
intendent  appointed  who  has  the  charge  of  the 
class,  gives  strictures,  criticisms  and  directions 
for  correct  delivery  .gesticulation  and  expression, 
and  is,  during  Ihe  season  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures.  Mr.  J.  A.  Rainsford  has  been  appointed 
to  this  otSce. 


Gypsies. 

Gypste.s,  nre  wandering  tribes  who  live, 
in  general,  in  the  most  extreme  sTatf;  of 
wretched  lies.*;,  and  seem  to  hold  in  conteinjit 
every  thing  that  lias  any  tendency  to  raise 
human  lieings  ahovc  the  stale  of  ahsulute 
harliarisiii.  They  are  very  niimeroiis  on  the 
I  ('ontiiient ;  in  Fnginnd  niucli  less  so;  and 
in  Scotland  they  nre  now  extremely  few. — 
Their  origin,  although  generally  supposed 
to  be  Kgyqitian,  is  involved  in  great  ob>cnri- 
ty.  In  this  country,  .as  w  ell  as  on  the  (V.n- 
tinenf,  their  general  profession  is  thtit  of 
working  in  iron  and  brass,  which  i.s  only  a 
sort  of  cover  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  obtain  their  living.  It  is,  l.ovvever,  but 
justice  to  state,  that  at  present  many  of  them, 
particularly  in  the  midland  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land,  are  regularly  lioen.sed  hawkers,  w  ho 
although  they  still  keep  themselves  distinct 
in  society,  exhibit  many  proofs  of  industry, 
and  in  the  winter  season  reside  in  towns, 
and  send  their  children  to  school ;  from 
which  circnmsianees  it  may  rationally 
be  expected  that  they  w  ill  gradually  be¬ 
come  incorporated  with  civilized  society. 


these  articles  may  not  be  proiliiced  in  gnuit- 
er  abundance,  they  are  more  eipmlly  distrib¬ 
uted,  ami  tlie  wants  are  lienee  more  fully 
supplied. 

’I'lie  principle  w'e  wish  to  advance  is, 
that  jiovcrty  is  produced  hy  a  mis.ipplicMtion 
of  indn.stry  and  the  fruits  of  industry;  in 
other  words,  hy  extravagance.  The  work 
which  is  expeniled  upon  a  piece  of  hroad- 
eloth  to  make  it  sell  for  six  dollars  instead 
of  three  tlollar-s,  cuts  away  ahont  one  third 
of  the  materiiil  ot  whieli  the  cloth  is  made, 
tinil  more  tlnin  one  half  of  the  wear,  vvliil., 
it  hecotnes  a  less  security  against  frost  and 
rain.  If  all  the  labor  which  is  expended 
tifion  wateh-setils  wjis  applied  to  neees.sary 
articles  of  food  and  clothing,  it  would  proh- 
alily  he  sufficient  to  f’eetl  the  hungry  ami 
clothe  the  naked  in  every  civilized  country 
upon  the  globe.  Ifall  the  corn,  rye,  and  oth¬ 
er  nntricions  vogetahles,  w  hich  are  eonvon- 
ed  into  whiskey,  gin,  brandy,  ami  other 
poisons,  was  distriliiited  among  the  poor, 
every  mother  upon  the  fiicc  of  the  globe 
might  have  a  supply  of  liretid  for  her  chil¬ 
dren,  and  there  need  not  he  a  htm:;ry  per¬ 
son  in  tlie  world.  If  the  time,  labor,  and 
science,  which  have  been  expended  in  war 
in  Europe  within  two  centuries  past,  had 
bi'eri  expended  on  internal  ini[)roveinents,  it 
might  have  changed  the  whole  of  tluit  qiitir- 
ter  of  the  globe  into  a  garden,  and  inter¬ 
sected  it  with  railways  within  ten  miles  of 
each  other,  from  one  extremity  to  another. 

These  are  a  few  facts  among  many  ilion- 
sands  scattered  ar  iimd  ns,  to  prove  that 
poverty  is  not  produced  hy  the  want  of| 
time,  power,  or  materitils  to  stipiily  oiiri 
wants,  hut  hy  so  great  an  ahtmd.tnce  ofj 
them,  as  to  lead  to  waste,  misapplication, 
and  perversion.  But  more  hereafter. 

Human  Nature. 

Our  first  and  la.st  stinly  ought  to  he  our¬ 
selves — human  nature — mnu — physical  man, 
intellectual  man,  social  man,  moral  man,  re¬ 
ligions  man.  The  .science  of  man  is  the 
science  of  all  sciences.  It  embraces  every 
thing  within  us,  and  every  thing  w  ithout  ti.s. 
It  comprehends  the  jireseiit,  fiast,  and  future. 
It  relates  to  infancy,  childhood,  youth,  ma¬ 
ture  years,  anti  old  age.  It  refers  to  savage 
man  atid  civilized  mtin  ;  to  educated  man 
and  uneducated  man  ;  to  man  with  strong 
jiowers  and  man  with  feeble  powers — wit^ 
sprightly  intellects  and  dull  inttdiect.s — with 
kind  feelingsand  malicious  feelings — with  a 
warm  temperament  and  a  cold  teiripcrament. 
It  embraces  man  educated  under  the  benign 
and  heavenly  infiiiences  of  Christianity,  and 
under  the  cruel  rites  of  paganism,  and  the 
cold-blooded  nuinlerous  doctrines  of  athe¬ 
ism. 

The  science  of  human  nature  examines 
the  character  of  man  as  he  was  in  Egypt, 
Greece,  Rome,  and  Palestine  ;  and  as  he  is 
in  China,  Hindostan,  Spain,  England,  South 
America,  and  New  England  ;  as  he  is  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  plow,  or  wielding  the  saw  or 
iiammer.  It  examines  human  nature  as  it 
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THE  BOOK  OP'  NATURE. 


Everv  pape  of  the  volume  of  nature  is  fraught  them  to  their  Divine  Author.  Their  theories 
with  instruction.  Not  only  do  the  canopy  ol  are  coutrutiictcd  bv  the  concurrent  voice  o! 


day.  Let  us  not  lend  an  ear  to  those  gloomy  lulling  ut  length  into  lha  Bay  of  Bengal  by  America,  and  the  majestic  course  of  the 
rea-oners,  who,  while  they  are  admitted  to  the  -several  mouths.  Ganga,  we  have  already  Ganges  docs  not  pxtend  half  the  length, 
enjoyment  ol  so  inany  hlesMiigs,  rcjuse  to  trace  observed,  is  an  Hindoo  term  for  river  gen-  In  the  embassy  of  Lord  Macartney,  the 


i  neii  ineories  y^jjjl^.^  ,g  peculiarly  applied  to  the  river  length  of  the  Kian-ku  was  estimated  at 


the  heavens,  and  the  luminous  orbs  wLh  every  people ;  the  most  uncivilized  nations  are  ‘^‘^re  us,  on  uccmint  ol  its  uurivulled  mag-  about  2200  miles ;  and  it  ts  observed  that 
bedeck  the  i;lowing  hemisphere  on  a  clear  frosty  impre>sed  with  a  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  Ihe  Hmdotis  bear  a  stipersu-  these  two  great  Chinese  rivers,  taking  their 

evening,  declare  the  glory  ol  the  Supreme,  but  Creator,  and  are  accustomed  to  contemplate  Hotis  veneration  for  all  the  great  rivers  which  source  from  thesainetnountains,andpass- 

the  whole  of  created  existences,  however  insig-  him  in  liis  works.  Hardly  had  our  world  risen  fertilize  their  country  ;  but  the  waters  of  the  ing  almost  close  to  each  other  in  a  particular 

nincant,  simple,  or  minute  they  rnay  appear,  out  of  chaos,  hardly  bad  our  ancestors  been  Ganges  are  held  peculiarly  sacred.  Wliat  spot,  afterwards  separate  from  each  other  to- 

plairdy  evince  to  the  contmnplalive  mind  the  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  light  and  life,  w  hen  tends  to  increase  the  veneration  which  is  the  distance  of  15°  of  latitude,  or  about  1050 

wi  om  and  power  of  the  Creator;  and  shew  their  thoughts  were  directed  with  gratitude  lo  paid  to  the  Ganges  is,  that  its  impetuous  British  miles,  and  finally  dischargettiem- 

the  throne  of  their  Maker.  Their  mode  ofwoi  -  ibrce,  by  which  it  has  opened  a  jiassage  selves  into  the  same  sea,  comprehending  a 
All  nature  is  Bglass  reflecting  God,  ^'"P  "  in  the  beginning  as  simple  as  the  through  Mount  Uinimeleti  and  re-appears,  tract  of  land  of  about  1000  miles  in  length, 

.A>by  iho  Sea  reflected  is  the  Sun,  nature  that  surrounded  Uiem;  but  the  lust  amidst  im|>endmg  rocks,  which  the  natives  whichthevgreatlvcontrihutetofertilize.— 

luo  glorious  to  be  gazed  on  m  his  sphere.  a,iphcaT.on  o  their  process  tn  art  and  science  consider  as  furmnig  a  si;  .g  resemblance  to  [Gallery  o/M^urea^Tt 
Natural  ohjects,  for  the  purpose  of  classifica-  dignity  and  splendor  to  thui  adoia-  j  of  a  cow,  expanded  to  an  immense 

lion,  have  been  in  ireneral  arraimed  under  the  Temples  were  constructed  with  magnifi-  - - 


by  the  Hiiuluosas  the  apisor  sacred  ox  was  QLESTIONS  os  LYCEUM  No.  16. 
ill  ancient  times  aiiiung  the  Kgyptiuns.  No  When  Socrates  was  condemned  to  die,  did  he 
tre^t!  One  observation,  however  u^^^  the  creatures  of  God  is  not  their  fault,  but  his  I  river  in  the  world  imparts  greater  benefits  receive  or  reject  the  proposals  of  his  friends  to 

view’ of  the  whole,  as  it  cannot ’fail  in  time  to  'iinguage  is  not  dull  and  languid  to  the  regions  through  which  it  passes;  for  secure  his  escape? 

present  itself  to  every  person  who  engages  in  '“cessunt,  w  hile  he,  alas !  remain  ,  by  annually  overfiowing  its  banks  like  the  W  hat  hopes  did  Socrates  express  respecting 

this  study,  may  here  be  iiiUoiluced ;  it  is  that,  reiterated  cries  of  nature;  and  j  Nile,  it  waters  and  manures  the  country  to  his  future  state  ? 


will  be  lound  to  approach  so  nearly  in  the  „  w.c  m.imi u.  ..a.uics  umve.sai  .-u,, pose  the  waters  to  purify  from  defile-  Which  were  most  affected,  when  the  eup  of 

unfiT-Zf n  “  ana  a  v  a  I  I-..  I  inent  such  as  bathe  in  them,  and  they  bury  P«'*on  was  presented  to  him— himself  or  his 

uitnculty  to  say  with  precision  where  the  one  Zstaiid  still,  and  consider  (be  wondrous  works  of  God.  ip  j  s  .i-  ,  i  It  ia  mr  reri  inends? 

clo'i^’ly  wniiLTeL^^  a  chL^  Unu  »ask,  therefore,  be  ours,  in  this  work,  to  ver,  customary  with  ftiem  to  remove  those  How  was  the  news  of  hU  death  received 

there  is  no  oossibi’lity  of  lindino-  a  diMuncli’on  in  “‘I®?.’,'”"  of  our  fellow-travellers  in  vvlio  are  on  the  point  of  death  to  the  banks  ^'rough  Greece  .  And  what  became  ef  his  ac- 

anypart.  Among  animated  beings  bL  are  the  of ''fe ‘o  this  universal  call  of  nature,  ,he  Ganges,  or  of  some  creek  which  - 

connecting  link  between  beasts  and  birds :  the  iV.f  ’  “  fo^  striking  passages  in  jj.  ,,jg  !„  what  way  did  the  Athenians  commemorate 

numerous  class  of  amphibia  conjoin  beasts  and  endeavor  whUe  Ve"^'ln*struc^  to*  excite"fheir  R  is  •’“sed  to  the  ground.  The  ‘’*0  of  Socrates  ? 

hshes ;  and  lizards  unite  them  with  reptiles.  i„,..  ..a..  u:...  „.u_  _  Hindoos  do  not  always  burv  their  dead,  blit  M  ho  was  Lycurgus,  and  when  was  he  born? 


In  what  way  did  the  Athenians  commemorate 


hashes;  and  lizards  unite  them  with  reptiles  adorafion.  love,  and  gratitude  to  him  who  gave  Hindoos  do  not  always  bury  their  dead,  but 
iWru  them  being,  and  lias  SO  abundantly  provided  lor  as  frequently  burn  the  corpse,  when  tlie 

^nlvmw  1.  ‘hat  of  birds.  The  ashes  are  carefully  collected  by  tlie  bramin,  oi  tne  me  01  i.yciirgusT 

Oionirh  wlici  e,  III  the  midst  of  the  multiplicity  of  who  presides  at  tlie  ceremony,  and  thrown  What  part  did  he  take  in  the  government,  af- 

->rk-.  .l..n  ?  F,;,,,  .’L.,  i,.,0  .',e  or  ocor....  nvor.'  Those  ,.ho  ler  ,he  dr.,h  of  Ih,  kiog  - 

the  sen-iiive  plant,  and  s^nie  other  vegetable  To“>“hi.s  prospect  shall  we  set  out?  Struck  can  afford  the  expense,  have  such  ashes  How  did  the  young  prince  conduct  towards 
productions,  by  their  spontaneous  movements,  « “h ‘he  yastness  of  our  task,  we  stand,  as  it  put  into  an  urn,  which  is  soldered  up,  and  Lycurgus,  when  he  came  to  years  of  maturity? 
or  extreme  seiisibilitv,  seem  to  particiuate  more  "f ‘i*®  insensible  earned  to  be  thrown  into  the  water  of  the  how  did  he  spend  his  own  time  ? 


Hindoos  do  not  always  bury  their  dead,  but  "  ho  was  Lycurgus,  and  when  was  he  born  ? 
as  frequently  burn  the  corpse,  when  the  Who  was  king  of  Sparta  during  th«  first  part 
ashes  are  carefully  collected  by  the  bramin,  ^be  life  of  Lycurgus? 


What  part  did  he  take  in  the  governmenCj  af- 


01  aniin:ii  origin.  Corals  and  coralitties,  troin  i,  .  _ _ _  i  i  .  i  i 

^  jwr  *  ?  .1  I  know  not  scarcely  how  to  commence  our  labors, 

the  duterent  forms  they  assume,  niav  be  more  i:*-  r  ■  .  j  **  *•  • 

,  *  y  ,  ’  {  LI  ..  prolihc  of  instruction,  and  so  attractive  i.s 

easily  iiiHtakeii  tor  iiiiiicral  or  v'egretab  e  than  .  r  »  r  u 

.  u-  u  1  .1  every  pace  of  this  vast  voiume;  for  when  we 

animal  productions,  to  which  class  tliev  are  now  i  i  '  j  u*  ..  u  •  .1 

I  I  *L  •  J  •  '  r  .  around  us,  every  object,  whether  in  the 

referred,  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  natura-  r  r  .1  •  •  /  •  ♦  *  • 

i-  .  'lA  /*  m  t  .11  things  animate  or  inanimate, — existmc 

lists.  1  lie  trunie,  though  a  vegetable,  assumes  •  .1  1  ^  *l  .u  •  .1  .  ^ 

^,.1  r  •  I  1  .1  .in  the  lieavens  or  on  the  earth,  in  the  waters  or 

rather  the  appearance  of  a  mineral ;  an<i  there  is  •  .u  •  -.u  1. 

««  «  *  k  r  *u  *  *1  I  I  .  air,  conspire  with  one  accord  to  arrest  our 

rea.son  to  believe  that  the  anomalons  sub.stance  i  .  •  .  *  .k  1  •  l. 

I  .  •  *  It  I-  .  Li  .1  attention,  and  to  point  out  the  alimchtv  power  ot 

called  peat  is  actually  a  live  vecetah  e,  rather  .it:  v-  *  •  j  •  ^  1  .l 

.X  *  ..  *11.  -.1  the  Supreme,  his  consummate  wi.‘idoni,  and  the 

than  an  earthy  or  mineral  substance,  as  it  has  •  <2  •*  j  n  *  1  *  ev  i  u  r 

u  i'4  ^  t  infinitude  of  las  coodness  to  the  childrenof  men. 

been  ol  en  supped.  traveller,  however,  in  setting  out  on  a 

I  1  "r  vovage  of  discovery  takes  his  departure  from  his 

and  peculiarities  of  organ.za  lon,  that  this  dis-  ,ea,t,  before  visiting 

nhil,  between  the  different  « 

objects  which  inhabit  the  glohe;  the  same  con-  ^  hnn,n  .h.ii 


I  ^*^11.  ^  II  Gances.  Itude  simulicitv  is  ever  prone  to  Li  w'hat  way  did  the  Lacedsmonians  show 

know  not  scarcely  how  to  commence  our  labors,  simpimiiy  lo  *  |  luin.  iw  i-  i  . . 

so  prolific  of  instruction,  and  so  attractive  is  ""^tuke  the  blessings  of  the  Deity  tor  the  respect  lor  Ljeurgus  . 

every  pace  of  this  vast  volume;  for  when  we  Heity  himself.  Who  was  Xerxes, and  when  did  he  live  ? 

hKik'arouiid  us,  every  object,  whether  in  the  Besides  these  majestic  rivers  we  ought 

foriii  of  things  animate  or  inanimate, -existing  not  to  leave  unnoticed  the  Penjab ;  t he  j.j,  .^ign  ?  What  country  did  he  afterwards 

in  the  heavens  or  on  the  earth,  in  the  waters  or  Godaver,  or  Ganga  ;  the  Nerhudda ;  the  invade,  and  what  were  his  preparations  for  the 
111  the  air,  conspire  with  one  accord  to  arrest  our  Kisina,  a  stream  peculiarly  sacred,  that  ris-  invasion?  How  did  he  convey  his  army  across 
attention,  and  to  point  out  the  almighty  pow-erot  es  at  Balisur,  not  far  to  the  south  of  Pootiiili,  (he  Hellespont?  What  did  he  do,  when  his 
! '® ‘.“P'®”'®’ *^®  and  is  equally  celelirated  for  the  fertility  it  bridge  of  boats  was  carried  a  wav  by  a  storm  .’ — 
mhn.tude  of  h.s  g^lness  to  the  childrenof  men.  diffuses,  ami  the  rich  diamond  mines  wh'ich  How  large  was  the  army  with  w  hich  he  i.-vaded 

voAage  ^rdLoveryU^kTs'his^drparm^^  particularly  those  of  Visiapour  and  Greece  ?  How  did  this  invasion  terminate  ? 

native  land,  and  should  at  least,  before  visiting  Golcotida;  the  Pennan  ;  the  Pahar ;  and  Where  did  the  author  of  .Aesop’s  f'ables  live, 
regions  more  remote,  first  make  himself  a  little  ‘1*®  Caveri,  which  last  passes  by  Seringa-  and  when  was  he  born  ?  To  what  misfortunes 


I  I  u  i  i - regions  more  remote,  first  make  himself  a  little  Gaveri,  wnicii  last  passes  uy  neiinga-  and  when  was  ne  Oorn  .'  lo  what  mislortunes 

"•  T"* ”'*.1  .  b  ‘i”"*  acquainted  w  ith  those  nigh  home,  we  shall,  patam,  the  capital  of  Mysore,  foi  tiiing  a  wa.syEsop  subject  ?  Have  any  fables  come  down 

mil  I  1  u  P,.*'®®  respec  mg  jq  extending  our  researches  to  more  wider  Delta  or  triangle  than  any  other  north-  ‘o  us.  ol  an  older  date  than  thse  ol  A-^sop? — 

.V’ distant  bounds,  first  indulge  ourselves  with  a  ern  river,  and  entering  into  tho  bpo  afier  n  "  ho  was  the  first  master  of  ACsop  ?  When  ha 

:  oi;  ilercLptilT  .hminAuol  rn^mal  ir  ^  compartment  of  eoui-se  of  about  threeSiuudred  miles.  recovei  e,,  h.s  treedom,  how  did  s,..ka  hi., 

almost  imperceptible  din  inutioii  ol  mental  pow-  t>,e  vast  edifice,  by  taking  a  view  of  the  internal  A...  :vp,I  from  two  ‘“n®  •  "  ho  gave  Asop  his  freedom  ? 


.  U  ai  .asi  ma  mt..y..maiioi.a.o.m,  win.  present  themselves  for  our  use  and 

seeming  pr.va  ion  of  all  rnenta  perception  .^ecommodation. 


whatevtT.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  though,  in  re- 
gar.l  to  intellect,  some  of  the  higher  orders  ofan- 
imalsaopear,  in  certain'pointsof  view,  to  approx¬ 
imate  to  the  lowest  of  human  species,  yet  there 
can  he  no  doubt  that  man  is  much  farther  exalt¬ 
ed  almve  them  all,  than  any  one  of  these  excels 
the  next  below  it ;  so  that  if  ^here  be  any  break 


in  the  chain  at  all,  it  is  here  that  the  rupture  are  the  Indus  anil  the  Ganges. 


•uctureol  our  globe,  and  see  what  commodities  sources  one  of  which  is  about  seventy  mile.s  Which  ol  the  African  Islands  have  been  sub- 

ere  present  themselves  for  our  use  and  from  tl.’e  shores  of  the  Exuine  or  Black  ject  to  volcanoes  ? 

commodation.  ,  ,  .  .  .  , 

_ _ &en,  and  running  a  circuitous  courscot  nve  What  place  in  England  is  noted  for  the  manu- 

p  I  V' r  R  «  hiincLnid  leagues,  first  south-westward,  and  factory  of  porcelain.'  In  what  state  is  porcelain, 

R  I  V  E  R  S .  jIippj  south-eastward,  discharges  itself  into  when  the  paint  or  prints  are  applied  ? 

*  die  Persian  gulf.  About  lui  hundred  miles  ^  thermometer  used  for,  and  on  what 

‘  _  north-west  ol  Bassora  it  is  joined  by  the  principle  is  it  founded  ?  Why  is  mercury  pre- 

The  rivers  that  here  attract  our  attention  Tigris,  which  rising  near  the  Eiijdiratcs.  ferable  to  any  other  substance,  for  forming  com- 


jiroceefls  in  a  pretty  straight  course  lliroiigli  mon  thermometers  ? 


takes  place.  For  tliough  many  of  tlie  liigher  Tlie  I.ndus  is  by  the  natives  called  Si'rk/e,  Armenia  Major,  or  1  iircomanin,  until  it 
orders  of  animals  possess  a  kind  of  inemory,  and  or  Sindit,  and  in  the  Sanscrit  language  forms  itsjuiiction.  On  this  river  the  ancient 
the  faculty  of  reasoning  in  a  certain  degree;  Seendho.  It  is  also  called  Nilab,  or  the  Blue  city  of  N'ineveii  is  supposed  to  have  stood- 


What  is  a  barometer,  and  of  what  is  it  formed  ? 
Of  what  is  Wedge  wood’s  pyrometer  formed  ? 


powers  of  even  the  highest  order  of  animals  are  at  present  iney  n.’-e  opinions  ami  notiiing  iiuohhuui  xciukv  a..,.  ...k.  .....  _  ^ 

extremely  circumscribed.  Man  alone  can  more.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  originate  The  sources  of  the  first  arc  two  lakes,  p„yyp,.  p 
reason  from  con.scquence,  to  remote  causes,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Mus  Tag,  which,  as  situated  amongst  the  mountains  of  Tartary,  ' 


What  abuse  ha«  produced  the  most  disastrous 
nsequenres  in  the  world,  that  of  our  physical, 
teliectual,  or  moral  nature  ? 


according 


What  two  facts  can  be  adduced  in  proof  that 

thill  uyallbe'^ur^chieTriU^wh^^^^  we"  6x^1-  »'““•«  a  Delta  in  the  province  of  Sindi,  en-  {>7^  east  from  Greenwich.  This  prodigious  ?  "whirp^oiHtJr we*  ?hat 

bate, on  the  wonderful  variety  it  presents  in  tfnng  by  numerous  moiitiis  into  the  Indian  river  is  extremely  winding,  and  deviates  in  are  furnished  with  faculties  and  materials 
each’ department,  to  endeavor  to  establish  and  S'’”-  its  course,  pursuing  a  north-east  direction  to  more  than  sufficient  to  supply  our  wants  ? 

strengtlien  tins  pre-eminent  characteristic  of  our  'I  lie  trilnitary  streams  of  tlie  Indiis  chiefly  about  tlie  42°  of  north  latitude  ;  when,  after  where  is  there  the  greateat  production  and 
species,  and  counteract  that  tendency  to  infidelity  join  it  in  the  nortliern  liiilf  of  its  course,  running  due  east,  it  suddenly  bends  south  expenditure  of  the  fruits  of  industry,  among  a 
which  ha.s  of  late,  by  the  labors  of  the  wicked  wliere  they  form  the  f’anjah,  or  county  of  to  a  latitude  nearly  parallel  to  its  source,  and  deu.se  or  sparse  population  ? 
and  designing,  been  rendered  too  prevalent-  Pive  Rivers.  From  the  west  run  into  In-  pursues  an  easterly  direction  till  it  is  lost  in  j  r  i  .  •  ,  i  r.  i 


and  designing,  been  rendered  too  prevalent-  Five  Rivers.  From  the  west  run  into  In-  pursues  an  easterly  direction  till  it  is  lust  in  j  r  i  -  t  f  i  f  'i 

Indeed,  the  contemplation  of  the  woik.s  of|diis  the  Kniriet,  with  its  auxiliary  streams,  the  Yellow  Sea.  Its  rompnrative  course  ®  ^ 

nature  invariably  lc.ids  to  a  consideration  ot  the  and  die  Comiil ;  from  the  east  the  Bahut  or  may  be  estimated  at  about  1800  Britisli  miles,  yo,.ai)lv  or  unfavoi  ablv  ? 
attributes  of  the  Creator.  The  sulject  is  so  Hydnsges;  tiie  Cliunad  or  Acesinas  ;  tlie  or,  according  to  Lord  Macartney’s  emhassy,  ...  .  '  . 

replete  with  dignified  feelings,  that  we  cannot  jy,i,,v(;e  orHvdraotes;  and  tlie  Setlegc  or  21.50.  At  aliout  70  miles  from  tiie sea,  wlicre  M  hich  is  most  inlcicsfing  and  profitable  to 
help  being  surprised  that  atheism  should  ever  being  on  the  cast  of  the  Imlus.  it  is  crossed  by  the  imperial  canal,  the  young  children.  Geography  or  Arithmetic  ? 

hav^e  ha.l  a  teacher  or  »  *  '®-'®  „|,ole  of  this  part  of  Hiiulostan  is  even  l.rcjulih  is  little  more  than  a  mile,  and  the  What  are  some  of  the  distinguishing  charac 

«  r'--*-;-  '■«  li..le  kno„  n  ,o  ,l,.  mod,.™, ;  only  abou,  nb.e  or  tea  Ibe. ;  bn.  lb,.  .ori..lc.  of  ...et.b  - 

to  acknowledge  that  a  superior  mind  can  have  “fd  it  is  uncertain  wliether  the  Caggan,  a  velocity  equals  about  seven  or  eight  miles  in  What  is  the  last  stage  ol  fermentation  to  which 

created  the '^wonders  around  them.  Their  considerable  and  distant  river  to  the  east,  tiie  hour.  matter  is  subject  ?  What  methods  ar#  resorted 

favorite  arguments  against  the  intervention  of  joins  the  Indus  or  fulls  into  the  gulph  of  Tlie  Kian-ku  rises  in  the  vicinity  of  the  to,  to  check  or  prevent  the  putrefactive  ferment- 

Provideiice  lie  in  a  reference  to  physical  and  Ciiteh.  sources  of  the  Hoanho;but  according  to  ation? 

moral  evils,  such  a,s  pestilence,  tempests,  \olca-  q'lje  Ga.nges  is  a  still  nobler  stream,  both  tlie  received  accounts  and  maps,  about  200  How  is  gold  commonly  found,  in  an  oxidized 

noes,  and  death.  They  have  no  pleasure  iii  magnitude  and  length;  for  it  is  swelled  mdes  further  to  the  west,  and  winds  nearly  or  a  metaliic  state— in  grains  or  large  masses  ? 
Sfl'S;  ,bc:''^nl'’or:'  b.;  ",,;  l-y  k-™"..  of5.ill  gre.,er  ....mbe,  ».  far  ,o  .be  ,»u.b  a»  ,1,0  Hoanho  doe,  .o  „ 

point  out  the  worm  which  consumes  its  bosom,  and  power,  and  its  comparative  length  can  the  iioilh.  After  washing  the  walls  ot  Nan-  p^ft  metal  ?  Is  it  easy  or  difficult  of  ox idaUon? 
It  is  bv  dwelling  on  scenes  of  wa.stc  that  they  be  scarcely  estimated  at  less  than  fourteen  kin,  it  enters  the  sea  alioiit  I'JO  miles  to  the  j,  difticull  to  combine  gold  with  acids  ? 

seek  I'o  make  us  converts  to  their  doctrine  of  hundred  British  mile.s.  The  Burramport,  south  of  the  Hoanho.  The  Kian-ku  is  With  what  other  metajs  does  gold  combine  ?  On 
annihilation;  it  is  by  making  us  bcinl  under  the  or  Burramj.ooter,  which  is  its  jiroudost  aux-  known  by  various  names  through  its  long  what  properties  of  gold  is  extensive  use  :n  the 
pressure  ot  the  evils  of  life,  that  they  expect  to  jharv,  is  nearly  as  long  ns  itself ;  it  is  gen-  progress;  and  near  its  source  is  called  by  arts  founded? 

bring  u.s  lo  renovince  the  hope  of  eternity.  To  conceived  that  their  sources  are  not  the  Eluts,  Porticho,or  Petchon  ;  the  course  r 

ninds  thus  pcncited,  all  that  excites  sorrow  from  each  other,  though  we  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the  Hoanho  ;  these  i  •  i,  ■  r  r  »  »•  „  » 

raong  maiikind  affords  a  ground  of  triumph  ;  ;  decisive  information  u  .on  this  siih-  two  rivers  being  considered  as  nearly  or  al-  .  In  winch  is  the  process  of  fermentation  most 

"Z  !;r2',b'..'v:v“;  ]«., Td  fro,„  Lh  o„,.r  .„  .oge.ber  .be  larVs.  o„  .he  f.ee  of.be  globe  -"P".  ■"  •""»>'  •;  ^ 

round’ them  M  the  beautilul  »kv  over  their  Ibe  dlMaoco  of «  .ho,.»ind  n„le»  before  tbey  They  certamly  equal  if  .hey  do  not  exceed  Whatere  i^e  of  ibe  dilferent  kind,  ot  bread, 
eads,and  to  the  beneficent  effects  of  the  orb  of  unite  and  constitute  one  common  stream,  the  famous  river  of  the  Amazons  m  feouth  |^and  how  lor-nea  . 


